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Facts? Yes, and something more— 


Consider “‘The Negro,” that picture of the 
sad, happy, lovable, tragic race—the American 
Peasant. Or consider ‘‘ Mr. Riley,” that inti- 
mate portrait of the “‘dear and jaunty figure”’ 
of the Hoosier poet, not disdainful of sportive 
handsprings on the front lawn yet doughtily in- 
sistent on his right to be called ‘‘ Mister” Riley. 


Or “‘The Most Interesting American,” a por- 
trait limned with such tempered enthusiasm 
that the very Roosevelt strides through the 
pages, smiles at you (that smile!) and grips 
your hand. Or ‘‘What Happened in Cali- 
fornia,” that brilliant analysis of men and 
motives which reveals that the 1916 election 
result—astounding to the East—is as simply 
explained as a child’s sum. 


Or “One Year Dry,” a story full of human 
touches by a former ‘“‘wet” leader, telling 
what the State-wide ban on booze does 
and doesn’t do. Or “Our Challenge to 
Germany,’ that relentless arraignment of 
illegal submarine warfare and bugle call to 
America to defend the freedom of the seas. 


These articles, picked at random from recent 
issues, are typical of those found in Collier’s, 


week by week. 


















THE 


Any conscientious observer can compile facts. 
But only a writer of art and imagination can 
give them “fe, truth, convincing power. 


“The Negro’’ is called by a prominent 
colored writer “the fairest statement anent 
the negro, his trials, tribulations, and triumphs 
that has ever appeared in print,’”’ a view that 
echoes the progressive sentiment of both 
races, North and South. ‘‘What Happened 
in California” is at once accepted by doth 
parties on the Coast as the final statement. 
Prohibition workers everywhere call ‘“‘One 
Year Dry” a smashing national blow for their 
cause. Collier’s in its handling of the War 
and international situation is hailed from 
East to West as the leader of those agencies 
which have awakened America to the real 
meaning of the conflict to her. 


Thus Collier’s is aiding the nation to develop 
according to the American plan—freedom 
and equal opportunity for all, a government 
for the sake of the governed. Thus Collier’s 
is bringing to the consciousness of the Amer- 
ican people the power and the duty in the 
world of a nation built on these ideals. 


This is another way in which Collier’s earns 
the right to its title “The National Weckly.” 


This advertisement is the second of a 











series on the relation of Collier’s to the nation 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
and the Victrola 


The instrument that is al- 
ways ready to oblige with the 
best dance music; 

—that plays itself and per- 
mits every one to dance; 

—that keeps right on play- 
ing as long as any one wants 
to dance. 


Are you familiar with the delights 
of dancing to the music of the 
Victrola? Go toany Victor dealer’s 
and ask to hear some Victor Dance 
Records. He will gladly play the 
newest dance music for you, and 
demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola —$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Carsdian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records 
and Victor |Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential 
to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company des- 
ignating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
T g Machine or Phonograph products 
is misleading and illegal. 
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Unusual Homes - 
Guaranteed Costs! 


New plan book ‘“‘Gordon-Van Tine 
Homes” shows inexpensive simplifica- 
tions of best architects’ work. All wholesale 
prices. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Local 
references. Material complete—No Extras— 
$300 Up. Save $200 to $500. Book FREE. 
Send for it. NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Go, fitter: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back IOWA 
























Know the value of heat regulation in 
the home. Consider added comfort 
and convenience to every member of 
the household by installing 


Tif INN EAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Its accurate operation insures even, healthful tem- 

peratures at all hours of the day and night—a marvel 
of convenience. It is entirely automatic at all times 
and works perfectly with any kind of heating plant 
burning coal or gas. Sold by the heating trade every- 
)}} where and guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Av. Se. Minneapolis, Minn. 























buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


F you intend 
to buildand 
wish your 

m™ new hometobe 

expressive of 
your own indi- 
viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
beinterestedin 
my proposition 

. — in regard to 
special sketches and in the two publications described here. ‘*Colonial 

Houses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates, 

with new designs for 1917. Price by express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO 

HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8’ scale floor plans, showing de- 

signs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, 

$5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they will 
have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 


advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER.............. NUMBER........_.__.. NUMBER....________.. 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER.......__...... 
NAME....... 

STREET 

|: A OES E SSCS |. aaa nee eed ate 


To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 


these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALut INquiRiEs. AppRESS READERS’ 
Service, Ustnc Coupon Printep BEtow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 

artment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 1 HE House 

EAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


OOR knockers for bedroom doors are quite 

popular and look especially well with white 
woodwork in country houses. The guest who 
is fond of late hours might very appropriately 
be given the room guarded by a wide-awake 
parrot on the door, or an early riser would 
enjoy a gay rooster, who looks as if he would 
be sure to crow early enough to get the whole 
house up. The price is $1.75. [218] 


Now is the time when every boy and girl 

should be able to describe the flags of all 
countries, and an easy way to learn them is to 
paste posters in a book. Four large sheets of 
flag posters, containing all the flags of the 
world, perforated and gummed, including the 
book in which to paste them, may be pur- 
chased for only 35 cents. This would be 
interesting and instructive play for any child, 
and might refresh the minds of grown-ups as 
well. [219] 


OUNTRY CLOSET” or “moth and 

* dustproof wardrobe” are good names, 
either of which well describes a newly designed 
hanging wardrobe made of heavy khaki-cloth. 
It is made over a wire frame at the top and 
is long enough and wide enough to hold eight 
or ten dress hangers, closed up tight at the 
bottom across which is fitted a piece of card- 
board. The bag opens at one corner, both 
sides of which are heavily corded and held 
tightly closed by a piece of tin which slips 
over the corded edges. This is a convenient 
closet to use when there is none built in, or 
when it is hard to keep the dust from the 
clothes. It is absolutely safe to hang furs 
and heavy suits in during the summer. The 
price is $4. The smaller size for waists costs 
$2. [220] 


A CONVENIENT folding, portable writing 

desk, or portfolio, has recently been dis- 
played in an entirely new specialty shop where 
all the designs are very cleverly carried out. 
The folding stand is‘of white enameled wood 
about 28 inches high, to which is fastened a 
flat top, upholstered in rose. This folds in 
the middle and by means of two small handles 
the whole desk may be carried anywhere 
desired. The desk is completely fitted out 
with pad, fountain pen, paper cutter and 
scissors. There are boxes for paper, stamps 
and calendar. The desk will be upholstered 
in any material and painted any color to 
order. One yard of material is required. 
The price is $26.50 or $24 when material is 
furnished. [221] 
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You Don’t Have to Open 
the Screen— Not with the 


“BULL-DOG” 
Casement 
Adjuster 


on your 
casements 





The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster 

The ““‘BULL-DOG” puts anend to casement troubles, 
and makesit possible toenjoy the many advantages of 
this better window in every climate. 

The Casement Window Handbook pictures the beauty 
of out-swung casements, and shows clearly the simple 
efficiency of the “‘ BULL-DOG” and other C-H casement 
necessities. Write today—it's free. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 
3 S. Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, etc. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 





. Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 








Fire Place 


Brass Andirons No. 408 
Fixtures 
Sone Dampers 
h Traps 
Basket Grates 
fias Logs 
Spark Screens 
pe a Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds Be» Be slgenion va prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if an found in local stores. 

Every transaction guarantee satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,33! Se.17thSt, Omaha, Neb. 


























and 4 
Home tt Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
"| —A mine of information pertainin 
to FIREPLACES and HEART 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 1h ST., CHICAGO 











VALVES 4%0 FITTINGS 


insure good service 
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POTTERY 


o~ for our illustrated —~ 
catalogue of’ Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases. Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Garoway TERRACOTTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


ALOWAY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 








HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Do you want a cottage, bunazlow. garage, playhouse, 
screenhouse or any other small building for use this summer? 
If so, don’t bother Lan = gana a Hodgson Portable House. 

og. 


Send for ca’ 
E. F. HOGDSON CO. 
Room 204 
116 Washington St. 


jon, le 
6 E. 39th St. 
New York 





















The Medici Prints 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN COLOR. 
Send for free illustrated circular. Complete Catalogue, 
practically a handbook of art, is 25 cents; send stamps. 
Prints at art stores, or sent direct on approval upon request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 227 Harcourt St., Boston 


SALESROOM: PIERCE BUILDING, OPPOSITE PUBLIC LIBRARY 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off But becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Walerproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 

















WONDER-AIST 


KEEPS FURNITURE LOOKING LIKE NEW 


At All Furniture and 
Hardware Stores 


SPRAY ON 
RUB DRY 








HERE are many patriotic emblems to wear 
these days and one of the prettiest is a 
serpentine bar pin, gold filled, with the Italian, 
French, American, English, Russian and 
Belgian flags in Cloisonne enamel. The 
price is 50 cents. [222] 


HERE are not so many things we can make 

for our soldier boys but there are many con- 
venient little things we can buy for them and 
perhaps some of our readers may be glad to 
hear of a few. 

Who would think of a flat mirror of highly 
polished nickel? We have seen one about 
4 x 6 inches, a convenient pocket size, in a 
strong canvas case for $1.50. 

A linen money belt is another convenience. 
It costs 50 cents. 

There are wrist watches in pigskin cases 
which any soldier would appreciate. A white 
dial, with clear black figures in a case is $3.50 
The same watch with a radium dial, in case, 
costs $5. [223] 


HE destitute widows in France are doing 

excellent bead work and sending it over 
here to sell. The designs are artistic and 
many of us will appreciate the opportunity, 
not only of helping the workers, but of wear- 
ing the much coveted articles. 

As girdles are so popular this summer, they 
will, perhaps, be of the greatest interest. 
They are made of solid beads about 1} inches 
wide and over 2 yards long, on net in navy 
blue, Copenhagen blue, brown and rose with 
little roses and green leaves about eight 
inches apart, finished with tassels. These 
cost $5. 

In another design the beads run diagonally 
across the girdle with little flowers and leaves 
cleverly interwoven and finished with deep 
bead tassel. These are wider and cost $10. 

[224] 


S many of us are knitting mufflers, sweaters, 

and socks for the soldiers instead of doing 
our usual summer fancy work, we may enjoy 
a red, white and blue knitting bag made of 
alternate rows of 3-inch satin ribbon with 
handles of oblong embroidery hoops wound 
with solid color, either red or blue. The bag 
costs $4.50. [225] 


VERY dainty curtains are made of fine 

white Marquisette embroidered, not too 
heavily, in polka dots, either pink, blue, or 
yellow, with a scalloped edge and border to 
match. There is also an embroidered center 
valence. The price is $6. 

Another design of the same material has 
just a colored border and wide hem with the 
valence to match. This design comes in the 
same colors and is priced at $5.25. [226] 
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GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishes and finishes 
in one operation. Impartsa 
thin, protecting coat over var- 
nish greatly prolonging its life 
and beauty. 3 not gather 
dust or show finger prints. 
With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid you can quickly and 
permanently remove that blu- 
ish, cloudy film from your 
piano, victrola and mahogany 
furniture. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid—we will prepay 
the ae charges to all 
points East of the Rockies. 





If you are interested in home beautifying send for 
our booklet. It gives practical suggestions on how to 
make your home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept.HB7RACINE, WIS. 



























Seay RIENTAL 
OF «RUGS: 


An extensive collection of An- 
tique and Modern pieces at 
retail. Prices not affected by 
war conditions. 


TRADING Co., INC, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE Opp. Public Library NEW YORK 











Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 

ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 

















Make your rooms attract- 
ive, artistic by covering 
the walls with beautiful, 
durable 
FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


The highest type of woven wall coverings. 
Their beautiful silken lustre and charac- 
teristic patterns and colorings make them 
distinctive. Heavy woven cloth—hung 
like wall paper. A wide variety of fast- 
to-light plain shades and artistic designs. 


Send for samples. We will help you with 
your decorating problems. Write us. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 


494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Doubling Efficiency of Outside Shutters 


The whole operation of opening, clos- 
ing, bowing and locking your outside 
shutters done entirely within your 

room if you use the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


Itiseasily and quickly installed on any 
new or old dwelling at asmall cost and 
saves raising window sash or screen 
—does away with exposure to cold, 
rain, wind and insects—eliminates 
slamming and noise and loss by 
breakage and makes outside shut- 
ters a pleasure. Very simple—a 
child can operate. Drop usa Postal 
for fullinformation. Do it now. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


516 Broad St. Flemington, N. J. 
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SALAD SECRET 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. N. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








When you require anything of a special nature in brass or 
bronze, write to 
HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
114 East 28th St., New York City 


Our booklet outlines our work and service. Write for it 


HESS Sse LOCKER 
7 . The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 














HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home- makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; ‘* Food Values,’’10c. ; **Five- 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; ‘‘The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances, "Sc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar ce and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned A 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 

to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied § 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can nop you solve zene building problems. 

CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J. 






















National Bank Bide. 








OLDIER’S handkerchiefs made of olive 

drab mercerized khaki cotton will save 
laundry and be very practical for our men, who 
have to wash their own linen. They are soft 
and require no ironing. Large size $2.75 a 
dozen or 25 cents apiece. Boy’s size 15 
cents or $1.75 a dozen. [227] 


ARDEN aprons all stamped to be cross- 

stitched may interest some of our indus- 
trious readers. They are made in slip-over 
style with a deep collar in back and three deep 
pockets in front. It ties in the back. The 
collar and round neck are to be embroidered 
and the design across the bottom of the front 
which forms pockets is a fence with a garden 
gateway, posts, and flower boxes. It may be 
worked in any colors. The apron all stamped 
is $2 and embroidery cotton 49 cents. [228] 


OR those who do not care to knit by hand, 

there is a wooden knitting frame with a 
hook which makes tubular mufflers and the 
work is just like hand work and easily done. 
Instructions come with the frame and it takes 
less time to make a muffler than with needles. 
The price is 85 cents, postage extra. [229] 


SMALL compact wooden box containing 
four Japanese garden tools would be useful 
for the gardener. There are a pair of pruning 
shears, a little saw-knife, a hatchet and a 
double-edge knife, all with polished wooden 
handles. The price is only $2.50. [230] 


A GLASS marmalade jar shown in a shop 

where everything is very choice has a knob 
painted to resemble an orange and the plate 
on which the jar rests is tinted on the under- 
side in gay colors to match the knob on the jar. 
The bright colors look very pretty shining 
through the plate and when served with the 
glass spoon, with bowl of some harmonizing 
bright color which completes the set, orange 
marmalade will taste better than ever. The 
price is $2.50. [231] 


ERHAPS some of our readers have not 

heard of the clever work done with sealing 
wax. It is quite an art and one can make 
buttons, beads or ornaments and even paint 
a white vase, blending any desired colors and 
getting a charming effect. All sorts of buttons 
and beads can be made by melting and mould- 
ing the wax and they compare in beauty with 
high-priced enamels. Bead necklaces put 
together with knotted cord are most attract- 
ive. The wax comes in eighteen different 
shades and a large stick costs only 10 cents. 
Any small alcohol lamp may be used and if 
one has good taste and is clever at this work 
many pretty things may be made at small 
cost which would bring good prices at Red 
Cross sales. [232] 
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Use This Chest FREE 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 


Sent 
on 
Free Trial fiedmont Rea Cedar 


Chest, Your choice of 90 styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ frée trial. We pay the freight. A 


















Piedmont protects furs, woolens, and plumes from Reduced 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in every Factory 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest wedding, birthday or Prices. 
graduation gift at great saving. Write to-day for our great Freight 
catalogue and reduced prices—all postpaid free. Prepaid 
Piedmont Red Gedar Chest Go., Dept. 31, Statesville, N.C. 








CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 
TWO LARGE BUNGALOW BOOKS FOR $1.25 
BUNGALOWCRAFT — COLONIAL & SWISS 
CHALET BUNGALOWS — Over - Illustrations 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT C 
627 Chamber of Commerce Bld¢g., Los ino California 





Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 
Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 


sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 

234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


ye PASE'’s 
os 548 — > oe 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10°s 














“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


) A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
} your building proposition. 9x12 
§ inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architecture 
Practical information. Estimates of 
cost. Floor plans with all dimen- 
sions. Special sketches. 


ieilien costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 








BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
formerly at 546 Fifth Avenue, New _ Announce their removal May first 
to the new 
BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Furnishing and Decorating in town or country. Write for Information. 


Big bictad 50 Offer—K EITH’S 





The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
bt On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 

KEITH 


'H’S Dollar Plan Books 


175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
\ ie “~ over $6000. 







130 Plans of Bungalows mets 
104 PI st bel 000, 
25 ae oe 100 “ Cement and Brick. 

” we $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex& Flats. 
KEITH’ S, 975 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Min. -——— 
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NE of our readers has for sale an old Sher- 
aton sideboard, of San Domingo ma- 
hogany, the price of which is $150. A 
photograph and full particulars will be sent 








~s 7 














to prospective purchasers on request. [233] | , ' 
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FLOWER holder of black Devonware, with - = caneinady 
handpainted decorations, has a new fea- : 
ture in the shape of a coarse screen which fits 
_  beauti- over the opening of the vase, through which 
ful wood tones in our own factories. Charm- 
ing R : : # the stems are placed to hold the flowers up- 
ing Reproductions of rare pieces, suitable for : “g 2 2 
suburban and country houses, and English furniture ri ht. The idea is a particularly good one, IRON FENCE 
Ss acacacest city pcre especially for heavy blossoms. The screen is The Standard of the World 
ou mi ave furniture finished to your order in the ee if aa are ae ROTECTS lawns i 
exquisite DANERSK lacquer colors with special de- removable, and could be painted green if de- Pr: compels Pre Irani Sees Fate A 
cians in your own color scheme at factory prices. sired so as to be less conspicuous. These from automobile speed maniacs and protects 
hipments within ten days. Pig ; careful drivers from careless children. 
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Don’t Fail to 
Read the 
August Number 
of The House 
Beautiful 


SE ee 








It Will Be 
Filled with 
Things Every 
Home-Maker 


W ants to Know 














“THE PRETTIEST ROOM” 


That’s what ‘‘the littlest daughter” said when 
she saw how well her mother had solved the problem 
of adapting a small chamber to the needs of two 
girls of different ages. In her own charming manner 
Alice Van Leer Carrick tells, in August, how she 
furnished this room—of “the table of the grand- 
mothers,” the “old-timey”’ chairs and bureau, the 
woven rugs, and the ancient low-poster, purchased 
from a village dealer who “corresponded consider- 
able with Mr. Wanamaker.” 











BEFORE TREATMENT 


This 1s just a house. Without charm or any 
other claim to attention, it stands, plain, unsought 
and unloved—a_ veritable architectural wall- 
flower. But Charles M. Baker, a Boston architect, 
discovered its inward worth, and across the page 
you wil! see the same house— 


CANNING THEIR BIT FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Today’s slogan is ‘Produce and Preserve,” and 
canning fruits and vegetables is quite as important 
as rolling bandages. One of the excellent features 
to appear in the August number is an illustrated 
article by H. Irene Weed on “Canning by the Cold 
Pack Process.”’ 





THAT HOME OF YOURS 


Some day you are going to build a home of your 
own, and you have pretty definite ideas as to what 
that home will be like. 

To begin with, it’s not going to be expensive, but 
it’s going to be well built —“ built on honor’’— built 
to last. It’s going to be just the right size for com- 
fort, with all the rooms conveniently arranged. 

The living-room is going to be the largest room in 
the house. It’s going to have a big Colonial fire- 
place, and it’s going to open through large glass 
doors on to a paved veranda that can be enclosed 
if desired. 

That house of yours is going to have built-in 
china closets, a commodious sleeping porch, a sewing 
room, a linen press, and an ample cellar with a 
laundry and a cold closet for supplies. Perhaps it’s 
so well thought out that, if you only had the plans 
and specifications, you could tell the men to go 
ahead and build. 

Well, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has had just 
such a house designed for you by a firm of architects 
who have been very successful in planning attractive 
homes. As in the case of the $3000 Prize House on 
page 127 of this issue, the magazine is now offering 
for sale complete working drawings of the first of 
a series of ‘‘House Beautiful Homes.” 

If you want to know more about this house, be 
sure to see THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 
September—the Fall Building Number—in which 
will be shown outside and inside view, plans, eleva- 
tions and perspective. 











MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS 


have been planned for future issues. The articles 
here advertised for August are only a few of those 
scheduled. If you’re not a regular subscriber, or if 
you would give a helpful gift to a friend, send one 
dollar and the attached coupon and receive THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months. 


Ee Pe nr ee rae ee : 


: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
: 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


: Enclosed find $1.00*for which send me THE HOUSE BEAU- 


: TIFUL for six months, beginning with the July number. 


I oso Sante 4k oe new a lea he ole bk oe Mayen S eklaele 
*Foreign postage, 55c extra; Canadian postage, 30c extra. 


H.B.7-17 : 








FIGHTING THE FAMINE FIEND 


In these torrid days the garden volunteer, no 
longer buoyed up by the first fine enthusiasm of 
enlistment, is engaged in a weary battle with bugs 
and worms and weeds. The fight is hot — very hot. 
But there’s no retreat. The soldiers of the nation’s 
commissary must vanquish their garden foes or their 
cause is lost. In the second of his helpful garden 
articles, ““ Keeping Fit the Planting Line Reserves,’’ 
N. H. Ellsworth will tell, next month, how the 
amateur vegetable gardener may win the big August 
drive. 





AFTER TREATMENT 


By the use of saw, axe and crowbar, Mr. Baker 
eliminated the ungainly features, and then applied 
a “beauty treatment” that transformed the plain 
old dwelling into a charming home. All! stages of 
the “cure” are shown in the August HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. 
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Talks With Our Readers: 


A SHORT time ago we received this photo- 

graph from a man in Ohio who is goirig 
to live in this House Beautiful Prize House 
when it is built—which will be before long, 
for life and all the activities of life are going 
on in the Middle West in spite of the fact 
that America is in the Great War. 

We run across a good many people nowa- 
days who seem to think that because we are 
in the Great War, life ought to cease to go 
on as usual; that to eat, sleep and conduct 
our business shows a callous heart and a foolish head. They feel that 
their business, in the words of Mantalini, is going to the “‘demnition 
bow-wows,”’ and that, in the cataclysmic state of the world, it would 
hardly be decent if it didn’t. 

We have been wondering about the why and wherefore of this pessi- 
mistic attitude of mind, and we have concluded that it is because, here 
in America, we have time to sit back and fear. We are so far removed 
from the terrors and rigors of the War, that we have time to indulge in 








Keeping Step With Life 


forebodings. If we were really “up against 
it” good and hard, we should find out that the 
"most pressing duty of each individual is to try 
to keep life going on as usual. And life will go 
on—that’s its job; nothing can stop it; and 
it’s the man who gets in step with life, who 
can’t be stopped, either. He'll “get there.” 
So, the other day, when we received this 
little photograph of the Prize House and with 
it a letter full of the enthusiasm of a born 
home-maker, we said to ourselves, “‘Well, 
here’s another man who realizes that the best way to do his bit is to let 
his life flow on as usual. He wants a home of his own, he wants it now, 
so he builds it mow, and he builds with eagerness. He isn’t afraid to 
take life on trust.” Today, we received more photographs of this 
man’s house—the scantling has been taken down, the roof is shingled, it 
looks as though it would stand “‘four-square to all the winds that blow.” 
‘| will send you other photographs from time to time,” he writes us. 
And we'll show them to you. 
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Detail of part of porch of the French homestead at Kingston, Rhode Island. 
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JACOBEAN FURNITURE 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Epitor’s Note.—T his ts the first of a series of articles by Mrs.Carrick on the famous periods in furniture, giving enough of the historical 
background for a clear understanding of how the characteristics of the different periods came into being, and what these characteristics 


are both as to form and decoration. 


This article will be followed by others on the furniture of the time of William and Mary and Queen 


Anne, on the furniture designed by Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton and the Adam Brothers, and on that of the style of the Empire. 


AY | begin with dates and a definition; a wearisome process, 

perhaps, but very necessary, for it is utterly useless to try 
to understand period furniture unless you first establish for it 
an historical background. 

Colonial furniture—the term is frequently misunderstood 
and misapplied—began with the first English colonization of 
America; and so, in writing tonight, striving to make visual to 
you this seventeenth century Jacobean setting, these tangible 
forms and symbols of English history, | am, incidentally, show- 
ing you the furniture known to our ancestors before they left 
England, and which, later, made comfortable their American 
homes in increasing proportion as the years went on. Roughly 
speaking, the Jacobean period covers the seventeenth century; 
precisely, the dates run thus: James the First, 1603-1625; 
Charles the First, 1625-1649; The Commonwealth, 1649-1660; 
Charles the Second, 1660-1685; James the Second, 1685-1688. 

And you must remember when you think of these antique 
chests and cupboards and tables, that furniture-making was the 
last of the fine arts, as England was the last of the great coun- 
tries, to feel the magic, awakening touch of the Renaissance. 
It was in Elizabeth’s time that furniture first began to show 
signs of breaking away from monkish influence and cloistered 
restraint. Even her “spacious days” were furnished formally; 
ebony was still a royal wood, that “true black blood”’ that 
Horace Walpole records travelling sixty miles to buy at an 
auction. For her walnut Elizabeth had to send to Italy; that 
was why she planted the walnut groves that, over a hundred 
years afterwards, made the supple, springing curves and carving 
of the early Georgian mode a possibility. Of course, most of the 
squared, stately furniture was expressed in oak, just as oak and 
squareness of line symbolize the greater part of the Jacobean 
period. 

To be perfectly accurate the Court Cupboard shown here in 
the illustration should be considered as Elizabethan rather than 
Jacobean. Its beautifully carved, bulbous-turned columns 
indicate that. Lockwood dates it about sixteen hundred; but 
the connection is so close, the lineage so apparent, that it would 
be unwise to pass it over. Besides, one type of furniture did not 
end exactly with a monarch’s death; on the contrary, often- 
times the influence lasted on for many years. This particular 


Court Cupboard—the name, you know, has nothing to do with 
the pomp and circumstance of kings, but is simply the Anglicized 
version of the French word “courte’’ (short)—is in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Just inside the door of the first period furni- 
ture room it stands, and | am describing its location with suck 
precision because if you have nat yet seen it you have a great 
happiness in store for yourself. The photograph, good as it is, 
does not do it full justice; you cannot see, for instance, tha* 
checkered marquetry at the bottom, an inlay of bog-oak, |! 
think; nor how tenderly the hand of time has rubbed the surface: 
into an apotheosis of gentle browns, and made its patine un- 
equalled. It is English undoubtedly. and so is the Refectory 
table, thus called from its likeness to the long tables used in 
monasteries. The bulbous posts of Elizabeth’s day have been 
discarded, and the turning of the legs indicates the early 
Jacobean period. It is easy to trace its origin to those first 
tables which, they say, were just long boards supported at the 
end by trestles. Indeed, the word “table”’’ itself is a later de- 
velopment, and the term “festal board” still lingers euphuistic- 
ally with us. How very staunch in its rectangular strength it 
stands! Tables had to be strong in those sturdy days of 
mighty trenchermen. Pepys tells us in that blessed, revealing 
diary of his that for one dinner he had “oysters—a hash of 
rabbit and lamb and a rare chine of beef. Next a great dish 
of roasted fowl, cost me about thirty shillings, and a tart and 
then fruit and cheese.”” Its necessary solidity is explained, 
you see. Refectory tables on the whole were usually plain, and 
this one with its embellishment of carving is an excellent piece. 

The next type of table in general use was the hundred leg or 
gate leg table, names that are self-explanatory, for the legs are 
many and the support swings round like a gate. These tables 
date from the first half of the seventeenth century; in England 
expressed in oak and walnut, while in America they were also 
made in the native woods, cherry, birch and maple; and, as a 
favorite type, lasted on into the eighteenth century. 

The one that | am showing you came from Cambridge, 
England. Oak it is, and joined with wooden pegs, but the 
top is bog-oak, that enduring wood that grows in the fen- 
country of East Anglia, and is almost as hard as iron and 
very nearly as time-defying. In the family that own it, it 
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is known as the 
“Cromwellian 
table,” and, 
oddly enough, 
Oliver Crom- 
well was a 
Cambridge 
man. Justa 
coincidence, of 
course, but it is 
interesting to 
know that the 
Protector of England might have sat and written at just such 
a piece of furniture. 

The chest which comes next for our attention is the Jacobean 
rendering of a far older thing, for chests or coffers are as ancient 
as the ages. This one, with its simple, incised design, belongs 
to the middle period. Later, drawers were added at the bottom, 
and, as a still farther development, more 
drawers were added, until the piece 
became a chest of drawers, the forerunner 
of our modern bureau. I am told by an 
expert that the way to tell an English 
chest from an American is to pull out the 
drawer, and, if there are grooves at the 
side, then it was made in this country. 
Chests must have. been one of the com- 
monest of furniture expressions; used for 
storing clothes—there 
were no closets then, 
as I, who live in a 
Colonial house, inheri- 
tor of tradition, can 
sadly testify—serving 
for seats, and, some- 
times, with mattresses 
thrown over them, as 
beds for the children. 
They are not so diffi- 
cult to find as many 
other Jacobean pieces. The other day | discovered a beautifully 
carved one; the feet, alas, had been cut off or worn away, and 
castors screwed on; and it was lying in the rubbish of a little 
country paint-shop. And | shall never cease to regret that 
lovely lost one in Vancouver. It had been brought over from 
Somersetshire—think of finding a Jacobean chest way out on 
the Pacific coast!—and seven pounds would have made it mine; 
but I didn’t see how | was going to get it back to New England, 
and, for all I know, there it is still. 

But if chests grew 





Acarved chest of the middle Jacobean period. 
Later, drawers were added at the bottom. 


The joint or 
“‘joyned”’ stool was 
the logical ancestor 
of the chair. 
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Gate Leg Table—time of Cromwell. 


lection of Professor Howes, Hanover, N. H. 
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to us in the word “chairman,” the man who took the seat 
of important office—but all through the seventeenth cen- 
tury stools remained part and parcel of domestic surroundings, 
being too useful to be easily abandoned. They are often men- 
tioned in old records, and that they served in more ways than 
one Benjamin Franklin proves to us in his autobiography. 
Telling of the religious persecution in the days of Queen Mary 
he writes, “ They had got an English Bible, and to conceal and 
secure it, it was fastened open with tapes under and within the 
cover of a joint-stool. When my great-great-grandfather read 
it to his family, he turned up the joint-stool upon his knees, 
turning over the leaves when under the tapes. One of the 
children stood at the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor 
coming, who was an officer of the Spiritual Court. In that case 
the stool was turned down upon its feet, when the Bible re- 
mained concealed under it as before.” 

Perhaps you will wonder why I am showing you so many 
chairs. Well, chairs more than anything else indicate the 
sequence of 
styles and the 
march of his- 
tory. That 
Wainscot 
Chair, for in- 
stance, called so 
from the resem- 
blance of its 
back to the oak 
wainscoting of 
the wall, still 
keeps traces of 
monastic sever- 
ity in its lines. 
But it is, never- 
theless, lighter, 
and each suc- 
ceeding genera- 
tion saw the 
delicacy of the 
chair develop. An authority has suggested 
that, perhaps, since armor was worn less and 
less as the years went on, chairs did not have 
to be built to withstand an unnatural strain. 
If we except the Turned Chair, the “Carver 
Chair,’’ you know, Wainscot chairs are the commonest type of 
the early Jacobean period. Some of the side-chairs of this 
style—and | think there must have been many such, for how 
could ladies with their billowing farthingales sit with grace and 
ease in an arm-chairr—show a curving, half-moon design in the 

back almost Byzantine, 


From the col- 








Bannister Back Chair — the 
American Restoration Chair. 











into bureaus, and cup- 
boards into sideboards, 
the real, logical ances- 
tor of the chair is the 
joint or ‘‘joyned”’ stool, 
for, after all, what is a 
chair but a stool with a 
back put to it? Stools 
existed long before 
Jacobean days, of 
course, for in earlier 
times chairs were the 
property only of the 
great personages of 








and brought into 
Europe as an influence 
probably by Venetian 
traders. 

The next marked 
difference that shows 
in the seventeenth 
century chairs comes in 
what is usually ac- 
cepted as a Cromwel- 
lian chair, although a 
somewhat similar type 
is to be observed in 
Elizabethan engrav- 











Ch u rch and State—- Courtesy of Shreve, Crump and Low Co. 
the importance then of 
the chair is still left 


A Refrectory Table of the early Jacobean period—so called from its likeness to the long tables 
used in monasteries, originally long boards supported at the ends by trestles. 


ings. In its square 
severity, its uncom- 
promising back and 
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seat upholstered with sad- 
colored leather, it symbol- 
izes to the ardent Jacobite 
just what the sturdy sever- 
ity of Oliver, the Protector, 
stood for. Two very prac- 
tical reasons contributed to 
the development and use of 
this style; in the first place, 
the Puritan’s deliberate dis- 
carding of things sensuously 
appealing; in the second, the 
internicine warfare that was 
rending England prevented 
concentration on artistic 
form long enough to pro- 
duce any new type. 

What a contrast to its 
plainness are the superb 
lines and carving, the grace 
and delicacy and spirit that 
inform the Restoration 
Chair that follows. To my 
mind it is the loveliest style 
ever created: luxurious, 
beautiful and yet dignified. 
Here again is history! 
Catharine of Braganza 
swept into England as 
Charles the Second’s royal 
bride, bringing with her 
Bombay as her dower; and 
the rich influences of the 
East began to penetrate the 
kingdom. Cane is the pro- 
duct of a far warmer climate than England, and this chair, you 
will notice, has the cane seating and back. The early cane-work 
is beautiful and fine; so fine that you marvel at its outlasting the 
centuries. If you are happy enough to find such a chair with 
the original caning you are fortunate indeed. Observe, too, the 
carving, the Stuart crest at the top and the wonderfully wrought 
brace. Sometimes you will find the crest carved over and over 
again as if King Charles 
were so glad to have come 
to his own again that he 
had to show it even in his 
furniture. A number of 
these gracious chairs are 




















Wainscot Chairs are the commonest type 
of the early Jacobean period. 





The fireplace in Lord Dartmouth’s great hall, shown on the following page. 





Strictly speaking, this Court Cupboard is 
Elizabethan; but the connection is so close 
that it is not wise to pass it over 
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Lord Dartmouth was the patron of 
Dartmouth College at Hanover, N. H. 


to be seen in the interior views; a hall where you might sit and 
sing “Greensleeves” to a lute’s accompaniment. The popu- 
larity of this type did not die with Charles’ reign, either, for 
in 1719 we find Judge Sewall ordering from England for his 
daughter Judith’s wedding, “a duzen of good Black Walnut 
chairs, fine cane, with a Couch.” This Couch or Day Bed 
that he mentions is a type as charming as the chairs; a long 
caned frame with a head- 
rest caned and crested like 
the chairs and with beau- 
tifully turned and carved 
supports. A most excellent 
example is on exhibition at 




















The Restoration Chair shows the influence 
of the East in its cane and rich carving. 
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the Concord Antiquarian Society. More 
of these couches are to. be found today 
than are the beds of the time which were 
so heavy, elaborate, grandiose and expen- 
sive that they could be owned but by few. 

The Bannister Back Chair is the Ameri- 
can expression of the Restoration Chair, 
the length of the split bannisters giving 
much the same delicacy of line as the cane, 
and the top is still carved with the Stuart . 
crest. Little by little the chair grew 
plainer, the vague outlines of the crown 
were all that was left, yet the faint, crested 
suggestion lingered well into the eighteenth 
century, proof that the Merry Monarch once lived and reigned. 
The feet show a decided Portuguese influence. This type, 
known as Spanish feet, and much earlier common to both Spain 
and Portugal, was without doubt brought into England as a 
result of Catharine’s marriage to Charles. 

The latest expressions of Jacobean taste were the upholstered 
chairs and settees covered with “petit point” embroidery, and 


In the middle at 
the right isa Crom- 
wellian Chair, se- 
vere, sad -colored, 
uncompromising. 


Carolean 
Chairscovered with 
petit-point embroid- 
ery with 
braces and curved 
Flemish feet. 


Late 





Late Jacobean settee, with petit-point embroidery. 
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showing superbly carved braces and the 
curving Flemish foot. Embroidered chair 
coverings were common in America at this 
time, too, for we find Sewall sending again 
to England, the date of the order being 
1687, for “half a duz. chairs, with four 
threeded green worsted to work it.” 

But when you think of seventeenth 
century furniture visualize it most often 
as oak and with a tendency to squareness, 
for the lighter effects and walnut were 
not used until the time of the Restoration, 
and, indeed, walnut was not much in 
vogue until the early eighteenth century. Carving, gilding and 
marquetry all were employed as means of ornamentation, and 
inlay must have been frequently used for Pepys quite casually 
mentions going to buy “an inlaid table” as if it were a most 
ordinary thing to do, and Pepys was always a man to proclaim 
the rarity of any of his own possessions. 

And now that | have shown you these definite, concrete forms 
of furniture expression, may 











I tell you something of the 
forces at work that created 
popular taster In the reign 
of James the First, “the 
wisest fool of Christendom,” 
the famous tapestry factory 
was established at Mortlake 
by Sir Francis Crane; and 
Inigo Jones was busy with 
his works of beauty. Van 
Dyck and Continental in- 
fluence dominated the court 
of Charles the First. The 
Commonwealth was, as | 
have said, artistically bar- 
ren; but the Restoration 
Court, how is it possible to 
describe it in a few words or 
even paragraphs! Old en- 
gravings will do much for 
you if you consult them; the 
diaries of Evelyn and Pepys 
even more, for they paint as 
nobody else can that reck- 
less, riotous, prodigal, lux- 
ury-loving time: Charles the 
Second under the sway of all 
things French, and sur- 
rounded by Lady - Castle- 








The great hall at Woodsome Hall, Surrey, one of Lord Dartmouth’s estates, is an unusually beautiful example of a 


Jacobean interior. 


maine, the Duchess of 


(Continued on page 124) 











Charming homes have been made from 








these old mills on the rapid-flowing, rock-bedded streams of western Connecticut. 


OLD MILLS AS HOMES 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 


By 


REES are slow and time is fleeting. 

Undeveloped new acreage or bare 
country lots, sunny, rough, appalling, are 
plainly discou:aging; but picturesque, 
shaded, secluded spots have a strong 
appeal, especially when they can be found 
within fifty miles of New York. There 
ought to be old buildings on them, and of 
all old buildings what could be so delight- 
ful as old waterside mills? This story 
will tell how ideals have been satisfied 
by an adaptation of such old mills—and 
there are still others to be found! 

Western Connecticut is crossed from 
north to south by valleys, parallel and 
picturesque, with rapid-flowing, rock- 
bedded streams, such as the Naugatuck, 
the Saugatuck, the Housatonic, streams 
of purling loveliness, with tributaries of 
charm. Their very contour has kept 
their banks from being farmed and the 
valleys are thus tree-covered and un- 


spoiled. 
Such are the streams and their smaller 
tributaries, which were used by the 


old-time Connecticut Yankees as mill 
streams. It was easy to dam a stream 
at some spot of natural advantage and 


_,bild a little mill for grist or lumber or 


“for any one of fifty little industries which 
kept the state humming in the early days. 
These little mills, for turned chairs, 
for four-posted beds, for paper and hat 
making, for fulling wool, and for clocks, 
brass work, hinges, hooks and _ sieves, 
were long ago deserted; the industries, 
of which they were the Colonial ancestors, 
are now continued on a far larger scale 
in busy, smoky Connecticut cities, such 
as Waterbury, Derby and Bridgeport, 
and many of the streams are now con- 
trolled at vantage points by reservoirs 
for the water supply of this or that busy 
town. Thus the streams are left as 
lovely as ever to look at but not of 
volume enough to run a modern mill: 
an excellent condition, this, for the 
present-day lover of beauty, for, al- 
though some of the old-time mills have 
been destroyed or have fallen into a 
hopeless degree of disrepair, others are 
still standing, deserted and ready for 
new use and occupancy, with all the 
romance that comes from age and 
attractive association with the past in a 
setting of greenery. 
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Near New Canaan in Connecticut is 
the leafy-valleyed. Silver Mine, a little 
tributary to the Norwalk, whose length 
was formerly filled with little mills. 
Some of them were fulling-mills, some 
grist-mills, and some were sawmills; one 
was a knob mill and was a perfect hive 
of industry when the furniture of the 
forties called for wooden knobs, turning 
them out for chests of drawers and side- 
boards and cupboards in profuse variety. 

Each little mill was built under. the 
trees by the side of the stream and had 
a great pool stretching upstream. behind 
a primitive little dam, sometimes con- 
structed of logs and sometimes of great 
stones. Most of these primitive dams 
still remain, and over them the water 
twinkles in little waterfalls and rushes 
and hurries between the mossy rocks 
of the natural riverbed until the stream is 
again met by the backwater of the next 
dam below. Each old mill has in its very 
dooryard the peaceful, shadow-reflecting 
pool, the tinkling waterfall and the wild 
and rock-rounding stream. It possesses 
a waterview for any mood! 

The beauty of the old mills of the 
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An old riverside mill that has been transformed into a home of distinction. A stone-paved terrace, as wide 
as the main gable, was made by letting the upper part of the mill become an overhanging story. 


Silver Mine River has appealed to a 
group of friends who are sculptors, 
artists, editors and art critics, and who 
here find summer homes away from New 
York yet near enough to be in touch with 
it. Each has his house facing upon the 
stream, near pool and waterfall, delight- 
fully shaded by old trees, and the 


seclusion attained is that desideratum 
of seclusion so greatly to be desired in a 
country home, a seclusion accessible 
from the city and that does not too much 
isolate the possessors from their imme- 
diate friends. 

The old mill near the bridge where a 
little clustering of houses has taken the 





This riverside mill has a thousand charms; long windows open on balconies that overhang the river, singing 
among its rocks. The restful feeling of a woody solitude is felt all through the house. 
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name of the stream itself and is known 
as Silver Mine, stood for many a year 
unused and mossy and, with its sawdust 
pile mouldering away beside it, came 
even to seem a little forlorn. Yet it 
never lost its picturesque quality. It 
lay between highroad and stream on a 
level with the road on one side, and 
overhanging the water, on a sort of 
romantic superstructure, on the other. 
The old mill attracted the attention of an 
artist. Its picturesqueness appealed to 
him. Its old gray charm was invitation, 
and the thought came of how delight- 
ful it would be to make the picturesque 
practical. 

The old building was still strong—mills 
are always necessarily strong in original 
structure—and this had retained the 
strength of its youth. The place was 
bought, and the deed included the dam 
and the pool and the margins of the pool, 
as far back as the dam, of a height and 
size that were particularly specified, 
could hold the water. The old mill 
machinery was removed. Next a great 
room on the ground floor was planned 
and arranged, with long windows opening 
out on river-hanging balconies, with a 
fireplace broad and deep, with rough- 
plastered walls and a new floor, but with 
all possible use made of the old features 
of the building; the tawny ceiling-beams 
remained and the great square timber- 
posts with their tenon pins gave both 
beauty and interest. On the side toward 
the highroad, a stone-paved terrace, 
generous in size and as wide as the main 
gable, was made by letting the upper part 
of the mill become an overhanging story, 
resting on four strong square pillars, the 
old supporting posts of the mill, across 
the front. The entrance door is in the 
wing which holds hall and staircase and 
a dining-room with a view of the stream, 
massed in greenery below the dam, and a 
kitchen and service-porch at the end 
most remote from the terrace. The 
upper floor has bedrooms and bathrooms 
in plenty, and its twelve-paned, white 
window-frames are well set off by the 
cool gray of the shingled sides of the old 
mill. The old hoisting-window looks 
both mill-like and homelike in the high 
gable at the attic end. The house has a 
hundred charms in its vantage point 
over the river. From a breakfast porch, 
tree-bowered, away from the road and 
away from the world as well, the river 
sings among the rocks and the restful 
feeling of a woody solitude is with you as 
you sit there. Little footpaths lead 
around the old mill, down over mossy 
rocks, and a door in the stone wall of the 
mill foundation is a way of entering the 
old flume-room of the mill. It is a great 
cool dusky room, full of romantic 
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shadows, with the old mill weir and miil- 
wheel still in place. 

When evening falls, the master of this 
once-while mill turns a lever, and again 
as of old the water runs in the weir and 
the old mill-wheel begins to whir, and 
electric lights spring up through the 
house—for most cleverly has the old 
wheel in the weir been adapted to a very 
modern dynamo for electric supply. 
The sawdust pile has vanished under a 
garden of Canterbury Bells and lilies 
and roses, and a stone wall, with a 
white-arched gateway bowered in roses 
and a screening tree line, now shelters 
the garden, house and terrace from the 
highway. The old mill has become a 
home of beauty and delight—a place of 
individuality that remains long in the 
mind. 

Near the old mill stood the mill-barn, 
close by the waterside, and this, too, 
has been delightfully transformed. It 
has become a summer lodge in the woods, 
and is occupied by friends of the artist 
of the mill. The central space, where the 
wagons used to drive in, is now a long 
high-raftered sitting-room, the great 
doors of which at either end have been 
left, for they are kept open by day, one 
for the water view, the other for the 
view of the hills. The metal-lined grain- 
room, where the wheat was once stored, 
is now a very up-to-date kitchen; another 
part is the dining-room, while the hay- 
lofts are transformed into rustic bed- 
rooms, reached by an open stairway and 
wall-running galleries overlooking the 
sitting-room below. 

On the farther side of the placid 
mill-pond, within hallooing distance of 
each other and of the old mill and mill- 
barn, are two quaint waterside dwellings 
made out of other old mill property. 

One is a building where hickory-splint 
baskets were made in the long ago, and 
the other is where the miller lived. 
Both are close to the pool, tree bowered, 
with water-steps leading down into the 
water and wild grapevine bowers and 
seats by the waterside. And all of these 
fortunate people hear, by day and by 
night, the soothing tinkle and tumble 
of the water over the brink of the mossy 
old dam that divides the quiet pond, full 
of shadows, from the wild swirling stream 
below. The pond itself is the most 
delightful place to bathe and canoe and 
swim. 

The cottage that was an old basket- 
maker’s workshop sits close by the arch 
of the stone bridge. It is little and 
quaint; flowers have been made to grow 
close to its trellised door, and water- 
steps lead down from a tea-arbor into a 
deep swimming hole. Small and perfect 
is this waterside home, a place used from 
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This old mill, across the road from the basket-maker’s workshop, has a great room where years ago twenty 
men at a time stood at turning lathes making knobs. 


early in the spring to far into the winter, 
for week-ends at least, and for longer 
times when possible. 

Across the road from this cottage 
stands another mill, in which wooden 
knobs were turned years ago. It has 
a great room where twenty men at a 
time were wont to stand all day at 


turning lathes, making knobs. Depres- 
sions in the floor mark the spots of their 
years of steady-standing toil. This room, 
cleared of its wheels and belts, now 
makes a studio with long rows of windows 
on both sides looking out toward the river 
and the quiet mill-yard. 
(Continued on page 124) 





A cottage that was long ago an old basket-maker’s workshop, close by the arch of a stone Dridge. 





Water- 


steps lead down from a tea-arbor into a deep swimming pool. 





Bring Up the Planting 
Line Reserves 


THE slogan of the Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety is this: The Planting Line 
Supports the Firing Line. Never before in 
American history has the importance of crop 
production by everyone been so appreciated 
as during the present time of strife and stress. 
The average citizen has looked with com- 
placence upon the farmers’ efforts and has 
taken for granted the fact that there will 
always be an abundance of food for everyone. 
Such people have often smiled in derision 
at that favorite song at Grange meetings: 
“The Farmer Feeds Them All,” but with the 
soaring prices for food stuffs developed during 
the last few months and the universal appre- 
hension as to the future, a decided change has 
taken place in the attitude of everyone toward 
the fundamentals of food: production. ‘This 
season thére has been a great increase in the 
areas planted and it is desirable now to do all 
that is possible to keep up the good work. 

The first crops are already being harvested 
and now is the time to bring up the reserves 
for the planting line and fill the gaps in pro- 
duction. There are many crops which may 
yet be sown and the purpose of this and the 
articles which are to follow is to show plainly 
just what may be done during these months 
in planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
storing the various vegetable crops in a way 
to make them of greatest value in increasing 
and conserving the food supply. 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
season’s planting caimpaign has been the 
emphasis placed upon the home garden. All 
economists now recognize the great help 
such gardens may become and are urging their 
use to the largest possible extent. Too often 
the garden enthusiasm wanes about the first 
of July but this year all Fourth of July energy 
should be expended in a vigorous fight 
against weeds and in the replanting of all 
vacant ground. 

Thanks to the prin- 
ciple of succession 
cropping much may 
still be done in food 
production in the 
home garden. Espe- 
cially is this true in 
places where an artifi- 
cial water supply is 
available. In dry 
seasons the. limiting 
factor in double crop- 
ping is commonly the 
water content of the 
soil. If the soil mois- 
ture can be replaced, 
one can replant with 
the expectation of 
rapid and adequate 
growth. 


GETTING THE SOIL 
READY 
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Assuming then that — Courtesy of R 
there is available a 


bit of garden ground 
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July is the normal month for planting the winter 
crop of turnips and rutabagas. 





Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 


Perhaps the most delicious vegetable in the 
cabbage family is the Brussells sprouts. 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


from which early lettuce, radishes, spinach, 
peas or other crops have been removed, give 
it this treatment: 

Soak the soil thoroughly with water unless there 
have been abundant rains. Spade it over as soon 
as the ground is dry enough to work. If the soil 
turned up is dry, soak it again. Apply commercial 
fertilizer at the rate of a pound to thirty square 
feet before smoothing off the soil. Rake the surface 
smooth, raking in the fertilizer while so doing. 
Plan to conserve the soil moisture throughout 
the season by frequent surface tillage with hoe, 
rake or hand cultivator. 

These are the positive things to be done. 
The same points may be emphasized in a 
negative way: 

Don’t plant until soil is thoroughly prepared. 

Don’t expect crops to grow in dry soil. 

Don’t let the surface become baked. 

Don’t work a clay soil when it is wet. 

Don’t moisten the surface with a spray 
and think you have watered the crop. 

Don’t mix commercial fertilizer with the 
seed in the drill. 


SOWING THE SEEDS 


One of the commonest mistakes of beginners 
in gardening is that of planting the seeds too 
deep. People often wonder why their seeds 
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Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 


One may get an abundant supply of carrots for 
winter use by sowing the seed in July. 





What to Do for the 
Garden in July 


do not come up, when if they will dig down 
they will find the buried seedlings making a 
brave effort to reach the surface. Under ideal 
conditions—such as may be found in a green- 
house—the rule is to plant the seeds at a 
depth of twice their diameter, but in the 
outdoor garden this is generally not safe to 
follow. The seeds would be likely to get too 
dry. It is well to bear in mind, however, the 
principle involved in the rule,—that of 
sowing the small seeds near the surface and 
the large seeds farther down. The depth for 
covering the seeds of various vegetables is 
indicated in the directions below. 

The chief consideration in connection with 
the depth of planting is the condition of the 
soil, especially with regard to the amount of 
moisture present. In spring when the soil is 
usually well saturated, seeds may be covered 
more lightly than in summer when the soil 
moisture has often been evaporated. 

It is also especially necessary in summer 
to firm the soil down upon the seeds, by 
walking over it or by pressing a board down 
upon the rows after the seeds are planted. 
This serves to bring the soil particles in closer 
contact with the seeds so that they absorb 
moisture better. It also enables the root 
hairs that soon appear upon the sprouting 
roots to get moisture for growth more easily 
and it facilitates the rise of soil moisture from 
below by capillary attraction. 

The depth of seeding also depends some- 
what upon the character of the soil. A sandy 
loam through which the little seedlings can 
easily poke their heads is of a very different 
consistency from a clay soil which often bakes 
into a hard crust that effectually smothers the 
plants which are unable to break through. 
Consequently one can cover the seeds deeper 
in the former than in the latter. 

The thickness of seeding depends upon 
various conditions. 
In a great many cases 
one must sow many 
more seeds than can 
possibly mature. One 
reason for this is that 
a lot of seedlings 
growing close together 
can break through 
the ground more 
easily than they could 
by pushing up singly. 
Consequently this 
ability to work to- 
gether in coming up 
is one important 
reason for thick seed- 
age. Another is that 
by thus having a sur- 
plus of seedlings one 
can use a process of 
selection when it 
comes to thinning the 
plants, leaving in each 
case the _ strongest 
ones to grow. This 
is a selective process 
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which may mean much in the quality 
of the crop. 

In the case of seeds that germinate 
slowly, or are so small that they break 
through the soil surface with difficulty, it 
is often desirable to mix with the seed 
some other larger kind that germinates 
quickly. The radish is probably the 
most desirable vegetable for this pur- 
pose. Such planting of radish seeds with 
parsnip, parsley, carrot or other seeds 
helps not only in this way but the quickly 
appearing radishes serve to mark the 
rows so that the spaces between may be 
hoed long before the main crop appears. 

So in planting seeds bear in mind 
these don’ts: 

Don’t plant too deep. 

Don’t forget to firm the soil over the 
seeds. 

Don’t cover the seeds in a clay soil so 
deep as you would in a sandy soil. 

Don’t think that you only need to plant 
as many seeds as you expect seedlings 
to mature. 

Don’t neglect to sow a few radish seeds 
in the row with slow-starting seeds like 
carrots and parsley. 


THE ART OF THINNING 


A little careful attention at the time 
of thinning is very helpful in getting suc- 
cessful results. Most vegetables need 
thinning whether the seed is planted in 
hills or drills. In nearly every case in 
order to be sure that there will be a maxi- 
mum number of plants it is necessary to 
sow more seeds than would be desirable 
if all the seedlings were to become full 
grown, so when the seedlings come up 
they are thinned by removing the sur- 
plus plants. It is generally important to 
make the first thinning early enough 
to avoid disturbing the roots of the seed- 
lings which are left. At first each seedling 
has only a few short roots, but as it grows 
these roots become longer and reach out 
in all directions. If two seedlings are 
close together the roots will mingle so 
with each other that one plant cannot 
be pulled up without breaking off many 
of the roots of the other. Such a break- 
ing off of roots is liable to injure the 
plant left and thus to check its growth. 

The gardener aims to give each plant 
the most favorable conditions for growth 
so he allots to each the space it needs to 
make the most of itself. If it is naturally 
a large plant he leaves the seedlings far 
apart and if a small one he leaves the seed- 
lings near together, thinning as may seem 
necessary for the best growth of each. 
In the case of many of the more delicate 
seedlings it is very desirable to make two 
thinnings, once soon after the seedlings 
come up and again about two weeks later. 
As to thinning the most important don’ts 
are these: 

Don’t delay the thinning: too long. 

Don’t thin too far apart the first time; 
some of the plants left are likely to die. 

Don’t try to thin with a hand weeder. 
The fingers are the best implements for 
the purpose that have ever been invented. 
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Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 

Cos or Romaine Lettuce is especially desirable for growing in 
summer as it stands the heat better than other varieties: the 
cabbage or Head Lettuce and the Loose-leaf or Grand Rapids. 
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Photograph by E. I. Farrington. 
A proud home gardener with two perfectly matched and well 
grown crook-neck squashes 





Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 
You may have a good supply of beets for fall and winter 
use by planting the seeds at once. 
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Don’t leave vacant places in the rows. 
Nearly every crop will bear transplanting 
to fill such vacancies. 


THE NECESSITY OF WEEDING 


To pull weeds intelligently we should 
know them by sight, and be able to 
distinguish them from the young seed- 
lings of the crop plants. So if one does 
not know just how the crop seedlings look, 
be sure to find out before the weeding 
begins. 

There are many forms of hand weeders 
upon the market which are helpful in 
this work. In using them work them 
along the sides of the row but do not 
attempt to use them much in the row 
itself. The most important don’ts in 
weeding are these: 

Don’t wait for the weeds to grow: pull 
them as fast as they appear. 

Don’t make the mistake of pulling the 
crop plants in place of the weeds. 

Don’t try to do the weeding in the row 
proper with a hand weeder unless the seed- 
lings are to be several inches apart. 


Crops FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


At this season one may start a new 
crop either from plants ready to set out 
or from seeds sown in the soil. In the 
case of crops like celery, cabbage, cauli- 
flower and various others, well developed 
seedlings are offered by seedsmen and 
florists at very reasonable prices. In the 
case of many other crops one can 
reasonably expect a good crop by sowing 
seeds at this time. Directions for the 
more important vegetables in each of 
these groups are given below: 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers 


It is too late to grow these crops from 
seed but it is just the time to buy the 
plants from dealers and transplant them 
in the garden. Practically all the seed 
houses offer these plants at reasonable 
prices in their midsummer catalogs which 
are sent out at this season. Cabbage 
plants cost about fifty cents a hundred 
and cauliflower plants about twice as 
much. 

Buy fifty or a hundred cabbage plants of one 
or more of these varieties: Autumn King, 
Danish Ball Head, Succession, Drumhead, 
Savoy; or for use in pickling, Red Dutch. 
Spade the soil thoroughly. Apply commercial 
fertilizer. Rake the surface smooth. Line the 
rows two feet apart. Transplant the plants 
two feet apart in the rows. Hoe or rake the 
soil surface every five days. Fertilize with 
nitrate of soda between the rows about the 
first of August. Kill the cabbage worms 
whenever they appear by pouring on hot water 
at a temperature of 130° Fahr. 

The directions for cauliflower are the 
same as these for cabbages. The best 
variety is Snowball. Both these crops 
require rich soil and respond quickly to 
applications of nitrate of soda or com- 
mercial fertilizers rich in nitrogen. If 
the garden has not been well fertilized 
in previous seasons it will pay to make 
at least two such applications during 
the growth of these crops. 
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Photograph by E. I. Farrington. 


Celery plants ready to transplant in July may be purchased for about half a cent apiece. 
The plants in the picture have paper collars on for the purposes of bleaching. 


Brussels Sprouts r 
This is the most delicious vegetable in the 
great cabbage family, with the possible 
exception of the cauliflower. Plants are 
offered now by the seedsmen at the rate of 
fifty cents a hundred and may easily be 
grown in rich garden soil. ' 

Buy fifty or one hundred plants of this variety: 
Dwarf Improved. Spade the soil thoroughly. 4 
Apply commercial fertilizer. Rake the surface Fa 
smooth. Line the rows two feet apart. Transplant be 
the plants one foot apart in the row. Hoe or rake ' 
the soil surface every five days. Fertilize with 
nitrate of soda between the rows about the first of 
August. Break off the large leaves when the 
sprouts appear above them. Leave out doors during 
September and October as the quality is improved 
by frosts. 

These plants are sometimes attacked by 
aphids. Keep watch for these and on 
finding them spray promptly with a nicotine 
solution. 

Kobl-Rabi 


This is another vegetable of the cabbage | fam ~~ 


family too much neglected. Plants may 





still be set out. They are offered by the __— 
larger seed houses at fifty cents a hundred. Courtesy of R. and J. Farqu 


Kohl-rabi is a vegetable of the cabbage family 
Buy fifty or a hundred plants of this variety: that is too much neglected. Plants may be set 


They require a rich soil or special fertilizer 


Early White Vienna. Line the rows eighteen out in July. 
inches apart. Transplant the plants about eight 

inches apart in the rows. Hoe or rake the soil surface every five 
days. Fertilize with nitrate of soda in August. Cut off the stems 
when the thickened part has reached a diameter of three or four inches. 


Celery for Salads 


The average family probably spends more money for celery 
than for any other salad crop. Much of this may be saved by 
growing the celery in the home garden. It requires a little 
more care than some other vegetables but the results repay 
the trouble. One can get at this time celery seedlings ready 
to transplant at a cost of about half a cent apiece. Some 
of the largest seed houses offer very attractive collections of 
four varieties, fifty of each kind, for a dollar and other larger 
collections at even lower rates. One of the leading catalogs 
offers two such sets, one of, the early self-blanching varieties 
and another of the second early and winter keeping varieties. 

Buy as many plants as you have room for in your garden. Select a 
place in the garden where the soil is rich and moist. Apply a light 
dressing of commercial fertilizer and work it in thoroughly. Line the 
rows three feet apart. Transplant the seedlings six inches apart in the 
row for early varieties, eight or ten inches apart for late varieties. 
Hoe or rake the soil surface every five days. When the plants are grown 
hill up in order to blanch properly. 







Photozraph by E. I. Farrington. 
Cotton cloth laid on corner sticks the height of the seedlings, is one good way of pro- 


Two kinds of celery plants are commonly offered—those 
from the seed bed which have not been transplanted and those 
which have been transplanted once. The latter cost a little 
more but doubtless are the cheaper to buy because they have 
so much better root systems that they are likely to thrive better. 


Lettuce 


Lettuce thrives in a rich loamy soil. In growing it one 
should try to keep up unchecked growth, as slow growth 
causes the leaves to become bitter and tough. A light appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda upon the soil, especially if followed 
by a rain, will help to force it along. 

There are three chief types of lettuce,—the Cabbage or Head 
Lettuce, the Loose-leaf or Grand Rapids Lettuce, the Cos or 
Romaine Lettuce. The latter is especially desirable for grow- 
ing in summer as it stands the heat better than the others. 
A packet of lettuce seed of each variety selected will generally 
suffice for the family supply for a whole season, if sown for 
succession crops. 

Buy a packet of seed of one or more of these varieties, according to 
your preference as to type: Loose-leaf: Black-seeded Simpson; Head: 
Salamander, Wayahead, May King, All-heart; Romaine: Trianon. 

Select a rich spot, in partial shade if possible. 

ge Prepare the soil thoroughly, working in a little 

i commercial fertilizer if it is not rich. Rake 

the surface smooth. Line the rows twelve 

inches apart. Sow the seeds about six to the inch. 

Cover nearly an inch deep. Thin twice, first 

to an inch apart; second, to six or eight inches 

according to the variety and the size at which the 

lettuce is to be used. The later thinnings may be 

used as pulled. Fertilize with nitrate of soda or 

commercial fertilizer between the rows a month 

after sowing. Hoe or rake the soil surface every five 
days. 

Lettuce is essentially a cool season crop 
and in summer does best in partial shade 
with plenty of moisture for the roots. In 
hoeing be careful not to get the soil too near 
the plants,—never into the crowns. The 
best time to pick lettuce is early in the morning 
when the leaves are turgid from the moisture 
drawn up by the roots and not yet evaporated 
because still surrounded by the humid night 
air. 

The Succulent Radish 


While radishes do best as spring and fall 
crops they may be grown through the summer 
if the soil is moist and rich. The greatest 
trouble at this season is the attack by root 
maggots which often ruin the crop. In 
regions where this occurs it would be worth 
while to try sowing the seed in a_ frame 

(Continued on page 110) 





tecting young plants from the too hot July sun. 











A COLONIAL COTTAGE THAT COST $3,500 COMPLETE 
By FLORENCE SPRING 








HIS small Colonial house is situated on Lexington Road, 

Concord, Massachusetts, and is the property of Miss 
Elizabeth L. Everett and Miss Mary A. Barrett; R. L. 
Wilson was the architect and builder. It is an excellent 
example of an attractive and convenient small house at low 
cost with many “time-savers” and luxuries combined under 
a roof that contains only a modest number of square feet. 

Its exterior, with its attractive lines, brick walk leading 
to a vine-wreathed entrance porch and neat enclosing 
picket fence, is such as to call forth admiring comment 
from the passer-by; and if he is invited to follow the 
stepping stones leading through the latticed screen at the 
north, the rear is found to be equally attractive, if not 
even more so, with sunny south exposure, well planted 
vegetable “‘patch” and the promising beginnings of a gay 
little formal garden. 

Inside, the entrance hall and living-room are successfully 
combined in a good-sized room, with a large fireplace, 
built-in bookcase and staircase occupying one corner. 
The ceiling is finished with English panelling, and three 
casement windows with diamond panes are at the north 
end at the foot of the stairs. Opening from the left is a 
cosy library with two windows and a closet. The dining- 
room and the “‘sun room” opening from it, are both 
attractively glimpsed from the living-room through a door 











at the rear corner, giving a pleasant effect of space 
_il : and of the cheer of the bright blossoms with which, 














in winter, the “sun room” is filled. 

The dining-room is especially “homey,” with 
a southeast exposure, one broad window and the 
glassed ‘‘sun room.” It is finished with a 
canvas dado, two feet eight inches high, painted 
white, with a papered wall above. A built-in 
china closet, with oval fronted drawers under- 
neath, is both ornamental and convenient. 

The dining-room opens into the kitchen which 
is especially convenient and well equipped with 
modern electrical devices—electric range, irons, 
etc.; fireless cooker, china closet, pantry, with 
ample space for a refrigerator in a small hall 
opening on to the back piazza. The boiler is hung 
from the ceiling. The floors on the first floor are 
plain oak, and on the second hard pine; the stairs 
are also of oak; and all the floor room is finished. 

At the head of the stairs is a well arranged linen 
closet, the door somewhat raised above the 
landing. Opening from a small hall to the left 
are two bedrooms and a bath; in the bathroom is 
a medicine closet and drawers running under the 
eaves. Drawers run under the eaves wherever 
possible; and besides liberal ordinary closet 
room, closets are placed in every possible spot. 
The larger chamber is arranged for two beds, 
a couch bed being added that ‘‘condensing” may 
permit of extra guests. 

The cost of the house was about $3,500, not 
including grading. The cellar floor is concrete 
and the ceiling plastered for extra warmth and 
to obviate dust; the furnace and a complete 
heating plant were installed. Ample electric 
wiring was included in the cost, as was also the 
screening of both windows and doors. The 
finish of the floor, the painting and the papering, 
the bathroom and other plumbing, even the 
window shades were included in the first cost. 
The plumbing was arranged so that all of it was 
on the south side, to prevent any possible danger 
from freezing. 

































































































































LIVING IN A GLASS HOUSE 
By RUTH BLODGETT 


















The uncom- 


Nobody. 
fortable furniture is in the attic, and the ceremonious 


HO wants a parlor in these days? 


caller is almost as rare as the Ichthyosaurus. Therefore our en- 
thusiasm for reception rooms has lost its bloom. But let the 
word “sun” be prefixed to the word “parlor,” and there is no 
suggestion of marble bust or satin-upholstered chair. The 
ostracized parlor is endowed with a present-day significance. 
A reception room indeed, and to receive that most welcome, 
unconventional and merry visitor, the sun! He makes no ten- 
minute call, seated on the edge of the chair. He makes himself 
at home, and he comes to stay! 

My slogan has always been, “The three great requirements 
of a home are a sleeping-porch, a shower-bath, and a sun- 
parlor.”” And now that | have them all, I add, “The greatest of 
these is the sun-parlor!”’ 

It is the key-note of my first floor, and complements both 
living-room and dining-room. From the living-room | look 
through the northern casement windows of the sun-parlor, 
down a long grassy slope. Stepping-stones mark the path 
to an old-fashioned garden, enclosed by a privet hedge. Beyond 
are the red maples of the marshes. From the dining-room 
| look straight through the eastern windows, across a long 
stretch of side-lawn, towards a row of giant spruces. The 
southern side opens on to a broad piazza, the front lawn and 
the highway. 

The color scheme of the room is green and gray. The wood- 
work is gray, excepting the white frames of the nine casement 
windows. Under the windows are squatty, inconspicuous 
gray radiators. Whatever wall-space there is, is of rough gray 
plaster, covered by a green lattice; and a row of lattice runs 
around the ceiling. The over-head lights are of vert antique 
with latticed lantern-shape shades. Natural-colored friars’ 
cloth curtains, proof against the sun’s fading propensities, 
hang at the windows, and can easily be adjusted by cords and 
pulleys, if seclusion is desired in the evening. The gray wicker 
furniture is upholstered in a cool green French cretonne, also 
warranted not to fade, and the rugs on the tiled floor are the 
grayish and green Indian druggets. The only glaring bit of 
color, excepting the blossoms on my plants, are two large 


bunches of brilliant red Japanese lantern-plants, that hang - 


by their stems in the windows. 

And now for the growing things! | am proudest of all of the 
English ivy, which I have grown in large butter-firkins painted 
green. The sturdy little dark-green vine, with the help of a 
few adjusting pins, has, in the last three years, clambered over 
all the trellises and covered the wall-space. The eastern end 
of the room is the garden. On a long, home-made gray bench, 
stand the summer-time window-boxes, filled with geraniums 
and periwinkles. The geraniums are in full bloom when 
brought into the house in the fall. They stay green all winter 
and blossom again in the early spring. During the winter 


they form a fine healthy green background for the bell-like 





purple gloxinias, the red cyclamens and the pink and yellow 
primroses. Ferns fill in all the gaps and corners. One wide 
green fernery, also an outside feature during the summer, now 
furnishes a real wild-woods note in the southeastern corner. 
And hornet and wasp nests and an oriole nest, above door and 
windows, help the out-of-doorsy spirit. I am sorry that my 
bird has to be in a cage instead of a nest; but he hangs over 
the ferns and carols merrily, especially if the victrola at the 
other end of the room gives him competition. 

This room, a real bit of out-of-doors, which is caught and 
domesticated like the bird, is my dining-room, sewing-room, 
nursery, music-room, garden—and, yes, parlor. In short, it is 
a living-room. A gate-leg table, which can be easily folded up 
and moved back, stands conveniently near the dining-room. 
An attachment from the door-bell at the garden door runs 
under the casement window and under the rug, and makes it 
simple for me to communicate with the kitchen. A small 
serving-table, the top of which is a wooden tray with high sides, 
helps out the efficiency of meals, and saves steps for the maid. 
My baby occupies the middle of the floor in her white pen, 
when she is not sleeping outside. My husband’s ash-tray and 
newspaper and my garden books sprawl over the wicker-table. 
And the dog sleeps in the sunshine on the rug. 

Even on the days when the sun does not visit us, the sun- 
parlor is the most inviting spot in the house. What is more 
delightful than the beating of rain-drops on a window-pane 
when one is comfortably housed in a snug room! And here 
there are panes manifold on which to beat. It is a Symphonic 
Poem rendered by a full orchestra. The rain seems to say: 
“Let me in! Let me in!” as it rat-a-tat-tats in vain upon the 
glass, only to wend its trickly teary path downwards to a big 
heart-rending splash on the sill. I deliberately roll up a pair 
of neatly darned hose, toss it on the pile of other neatly-darned, 
rolled-up pairs on the couch, bless the rain that it has given 
me the inspiration to perform the worthy task, but reply scorn- 
fully, ““ You have made a mistake, my dear rain-drops. Go beat 
on the window of my great-grandmother’s parlor. Don’t you 
know that this parlor is a sun-parlor!” 

Thus we retrogress to the days of parlors, provided that they 
are sun-parlors. For the parlor has been lifted out of its 
gloomy fate, where it was only a sarcophagus for a large figured 
carpet that was liable to fade. The days have passed when 
thrift and sunshine were at swords’ points, and the life-giving, 
germ-killing sun was regarded as only the enemy of colors and 
complexions. I am sure that this extension of hospitality to 
the sun has also a warming effect upon our moral natures. 
Because of it we become more hospitable to everything about 
us, for we bring not only our possessions but our friends 
out into the sunshine to share with us in a joy and kindli- 
ness that makes us want to revise the ancient adage. 
Because we live in glass houses we have lost our desire to 
throw stones. 
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The eastern end of 
the room is the garden. 
On a long, home-made 
gray bench, stand the 
summertime window- 
boxes, filled with gera- 
niums and _ periwinkles. 
The geraniums are in 
full bloom when brought 
into the house in the fall. 
They stay green all 
winter and _ blossom 
again in the spring. 
During the winter they 
form a fine healthy green 
background for the bell- 
like purple  gloxinias, 
the red cyclamens and 
the pink and yellow 
primroses. The gray 
wicker furniture is up- 
holstered in a cool green 
French cretonne, war- 
ranted—like the friars’ 
cloth at the windows— 
not to fade; and the 
rugs on the tiled floor 
are the grayish and 
green Indian druggets. 
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This room is my din- 
ing-room, sewing-room, 
nursery, music- room, 
garden—and, yes, parlor. 
In short, it is a living- 
room. A gate-leg table, 
which can be easily 
folded up and moved 
back, stands convenient- 
ly near the dining-room. 
A small serving-table, 
the top of which is a 
wooden tray with high 
sides, helps out the 
efficiency of meals, and 
saves steps for the maid. 
An attachment from the 
door bell at the garden 
door runs under the 
casement window and 
under the rug, and 
makes it simple for me 
to communicate with 
the kitchen. The over- 
head lights are of verd 
antique with lantern- 
shape shades. 








Pair of sauce boats, 1790 
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It is generally possible in Old Sheffield to see the seams where the parts 
were joined. Notice the dove-tailed seams in these goblets. 
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Favorite model for the fakers. 


By JULIA WHITTEMORE TORREY 


‘INCE Sheffield plate has come to 
be more widely appreciated, some 
interest has been shown in an effort 
to revive the old industry, and a 
number of very creditable reproduc- 
tions have been made by the old 
method. 

These are all of the styles belonging 
to the later period when the body of 
the tray or dish was made from the 
sheet of rolled plate, and the ornamental edges and mounts struck 
from silver by meansof dies, then filled and fixed with soft solder— 
the meat-dish illustrated here is such a piece. Modern workmen, 
however, find the process so difficult that the saving in the value 
of the metal, now comparatively cheap, is nearly balanced by 
the extra cost of manufacture, so that the selling price of these 
reproductions is very little less than that of modern silver or of 
genuine old plated ware. From this, it is evident that from a 
commercial point of view the old process has lost its raison d’etre, 
and it is not probable that there will ever be any demand 
for what we may call “ genuine reproductions.” 

Of the so-called reproductions which now flood both the 
English and American markets, it is quite a different story. 
They are cheap, at least to the producer, and herein lies one 
unfortunate reason for their popularity. As to quality, 
they may be good, bad or indifferent, but the bad pre- 
dominate. As regards design, these goods are turned out 


Study designs if you would recognize fakes. Salt cellar, 1785: 
fluted goblet, 1790: oval mustard pot, 1790. 








Pierced and chased bread basket. Probably made by 
Richard Morton about 1790. 


so hastily that it would not pay the 
makers (who know their uncritical 
public) tocopy the old patterns closely 
or carefully. So long as they get 
something sufficiently resembling the 
original to be labelled “Queen Anne,” 
which generally means anything with 
flutes on it, or “Georgian,” which often 
means nothing at all, they have their 
market and their profit. 

In the matter of workmanship it is also true that very little 
is demanded. The parts may be cast or stamped in copper, 
carelessly put together, and the whole article placed in the 
electric bath where a more or less thin coating of silver covers all 
defects. Such pieces as the graceful sauce-tureens and cream 
jugs are seldom copied accurately. The copies are clumsy in 
design and the parts are badly joined. Reproductions of this 
character, though undesirable, are, however, legitimate if made 
and sold as such, but when their whole outward appearance is 

contrived with the intent to deceive the purchaser, and 
he is allowed to believe them to be genuine Sheffield 
plate, they are fakes. 

The majority of fakes are cheap electro-plate, always 
on copper. To realize the full significance of this latter 
point, it is only necessary to stand before any shop 
window filled with these wares, which always have a few 
conspicuous scratches to show the foundation metal, 


Some old pieces are marked with the name or device of the 
maker. Both this French mustard pot and this Russian cream 
jug are so marked. 





>; Ornate pieces, when worn ¢ 
7 “down to the lead,” will not 
bear re-plating. 
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Such pieces as these four graceful cream jugs are seldom copied accurately. 
They belong to the last decade of the eighteenth century. 


and hear the passers-by rever- 
ently murmur “on _ copper.” 
Frequently fakes are not lacking 
in wire-edges and other supposed 
indications of genuineness, but 
their general clumsiness in design 
brands most of them so con- 
spicuously that the experienced 
collector recognizes them at a 
distance. They are only intended 
to deceive the people who for some 
reason have a vague notion that 
Sheffield plate is a desirable thing, 
and who rely implicitly on the 
magic label. 

More subtle than the best of the 
electro-plated fakes are the syn- 
thetic ones that are intended to 
deceive the wary, and many are 
the devices resorted to with telling 
effect. Every dealer who has 
many pieces of genuine old plate 
passing through his hands, comes 
across old dish-covers, hopelessly 
broken coffee-pots, portions of 
candlesticks and the like, and 
somewhere in his workshop is a 
box of odd handles, mounts, feet, 
etc., that have been rejected from 
articles that he has repaired. 

For instance, an old salt-cellar 
with blue glass liner has lost its 
feet. With a cover made from an 
old coffee-pot lid, or even from a 
piece of dish-cover it only wants a 
bit of reeded wire for a handle to 
become an easily salable mustard 
pot. I have seen a synthetic fake 
made from eight or ten odd bits of 
candlesticks and other broken 
articles all “genuine Sheffield.” 
The finished product often bears 
little resemblance to any old piece, 
but it can be sold as such (and 
guaranteed) to anyone not familiar 
with orthodox designs. An old 
dinner plate for instance is not very 
unlike the top of the little tray 
shown in the group of small pieces. 
The reader can readily imagine 
such a plate transformed into a 
salver by the simple addition of 
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sheet of rolled plate 








like 
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1815. 


“ Synthetic” fakes are common. 





Arti- 


made of one 
with die-struck 


solder-filled ornamental edges can be made today by the old method. 





One of these sweet-baskets has a new silver handle for which the 
old handle of the other served as a model. 
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The plate, in this picture, might be made 
into the teapot stand by the simple addition of three feet. 


three legs from an old salt cellar. 
Old copper and brass tea-urns are 
sometimes electro-plated and sold 
as Sheffield plate. 

In the case of straightforward 
repairs, it is very rarely that a 
missing portion can be replaced by 
exactly the right thing in old plate, 
and the best workmen replace any 
worn-out part by a new silver one 
as nearly like the original as 
possible with no attempt at con- 
cealingthefact. Anarticle repaired 
in this way is as good for practical 
use as it ever was, though frankly 
not in its original and perfect state. 
For instance, one of the pair of 
sweet-baskets illustrated, when pur- 
chased, had lost its handle. Fortu- 
nately the other one furnished a 
model for the new handle which we 
had made of silver. 

The question is frequently asked 
why replated specimens are not 
prized by collectors, and I have 
before me a reply in a book dealing 
with the subject that it is “because 
the process has been covered up.” 
| am sure that many people believe 
it is because the copper has been 
covered up. It was never intended 
that there should be any outward 
evidence either of copper or of the 
process by which the article was 
made. On the contrary it was 
owing to the fact that the copper 
had revealed itself, thereby dis- 
closing the fact that the article 
was only plated-ware, that many 
old family pieces were sent to be 
“done-up” after electro-plating had 
become popular. There is no 
question that many fine old speci- 
mens were thereby given a longer 
lease of life, but the matter calls 
for discrimination and cannot be 
fairly disposed of by saying that 
replated pieces are of no interest. 

Let us consider the result of 
replating in a typical case like that 
of the late-period silver-mounted 

(Continued on page 126) 





SENSIBLE SAVING A VERY good friend 

of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, Mrs. Bertha A. Clark, with whom 
our readers are acquainted through her articles on the Society of 
Little Gardens of which she is the secretary, has been investigat- 
ing for the society, and for other organizations in which she is 
interested, the ways and means of practising thrift in the 
household. Upon her return from Washington, where she had 
gone to attend the meeting of the National Woman’s Farm and 
Garden Association, and to find out, in particular, what the 
Department of Agriculture, under its Home Economics, could 
tell her about thrift, she writes us that she gained much in- 
formation in bulk, and she adds: 


Here are some practical suggestions garnered from it all: 

Let every housekeeper consider how she can best economize in her 
household, especially in the use of flour, sugar, meat, potatoes, fats and 
grain of every kind. All these things are needed here as well as in 
Europe. Make soup of the water in which the vegetables have been 
boiled. Make stock of the meat trimmings. Use the fat to make drip- 
ping, thus avoiding the use of lard. Shorten your menus and cut out 
all superfluities. _BUT—don’t underfeed your family. Working men 
and growing children need plenty of nourishment. If you are in the 
habit of buying lobsters, crabs and sweetbreads, and can afford them, 
don’t leave them on the dealers’ hands and feed your family on Irish 
stew. For immediate use, buy what is perishable rather than what 
can be shipped, and choose the best your income allows, leaving the 
cheap cuts for those who must buy them or none. 

If your clothes are shabby and you can afford new, get them by all 
means. It helps the dealers and those they employ. BUT—don’t 
also hoard your old ones. There never was a time when the oppor- 
tunity to give was more pressing. Give all vou can possibly spare. 
Don’t decrease your bounties. Give all you can to the war sufferers, 
but remember that the needs of the poor at home are as pressing as 
ever. If you drop a subscription from an orphanage here in order to 
give to an ambulance abroad, it is not you who gives it, but the home- 
less and hungry children. 

If you can plant a vegetable garden and thus raise something towards 
the food supply, don’t delay an hour. Get to work as fast as possible. 
BUT—don’t be like the man Mr. Parsons told of who sent for him to 
come and plant a vegetable garden for him. ‘‘For,” said he, “I want 
it started just right, after that it must look out for itself. I have no 
time to bother with vegetables.” 

If you have a great deal of lawn, and are unable to turn it into farm- 
land, get a few lambs and a movable fence. Let the lambs cut your 
lawn. Besides feeding them, you will add a touch of homelike beauty 
to your outlook. I know of no fairer sight than an English park with 
its flock of sheep. 

If you can keep poultry, so much the better for you. Hens are not 
much trouble, and fresh eggs are a valuable addition to the larder. 

Keep bees. If there is a shortage of sugar, honey can be used to 
great advantage. 

If you can do so without wronging your neighbors, keep a pig. He 
will gladly dispose of your waste, and later you will gladly dispose of 
him. BUT—don’t cook good food recklessly because of your porcine 
boarder. Give him what you don’t want, not what other people do. 
If you can give him a bath every day with a hose, he will be glad and so 
will you. 


Save everything available for fertilizer. What neither you nor the 


pig can eat, can be buried and if lightly covered with clean earth, need 
Save the empty egg shells for the same 


not be offensive in any way. 
purpose, as they furnish lime. Add all dead leaves and every scrap 
of vegetable matter, and the promised shortage in fertilizer will not 
trouble you. 

If you are a town dweller, and can neither grow nor raise anything, 
you may still add to the nation’s food supply by cultivating the fine 
arts of canning, preserving and drying. Those who live near large 
markets may thus readily provide themselves with fresh vegetables for 
the winter months. 

Save time, trouble and expense by beginning everything in the right 
way. Personally I think there is nothing quite so satisfactory as the 
advice of an expert when starting an untried industry. But if that is 
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not to be had, there are books on every subject, 
and, above all, there is the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington which is continually issuing 
pamphlets containing the best and most up-to-date instruction on 


all these subjects. 
Last of all, economize your time and strength. Don’t join so many 


societies that you are valuable in none. Don’t waste yourself by rush- 
ing from one meeting to another, always arriving late and leaving 
early. Don’t be like the young lady of whom we have read who was 
so addicted to good works that, whatever she was doing, she was think- 
ing of what she ought to have been doing instead, and so accomplished 
nothing. 

Everyone’s work is badly needed, but if ever there was a time when 
only good work was worth while, that time is now. 


FATHER IN HIS FATHER, when all is said and done, is 
OWN HOUSE rather a humorous figure, and we like 

him none the less for that. When he 
starts to build his house Father considers himself a pretty im- 
portant personage, and, unconsciously, architect, mother, 
daughter and son join in a conspiracy to increase his sense of 
self-importance. 

“Right in the middle of the house we’re going to have 
Father’s den. Yes sir! That’s going to be a sanctuary for 
Father when he comes home tired from the office.” 

Father is as pleased as a young puppy. All he lacks is a vocal 
tail to wigwag his pleasure and his gratitude—yes, and his self- 
importance, too. He mentions casually in the office to the 
senior partner that he is going to have his den in the middle of 
the house—choicest location, southern exposure. He waxes 
very enthusiastic about the architect’s plans. He even fancies 
that, if Fate had not made him a manufacturer of button-holes, 
he might have become an architect himself. 

He looks at the rough sketches of the architect, and the blue- 
prints, wondering which is north, and which is south, and where 
the Gulf Stream is, trying to distinguish the difference between 
a window and a coal shute; and gradually it dawns upon Father 
that there is something mysterious about architect’s plans. 
They are not as simple as a trial-balance sheet. They are not 
as plain as a map. It dawns on him that to build a house is 
more like making a dress than anything else—it has to be fitted 
to you; there seem to be gores and gussets in a house; what you 
take off you’ve got to put on elsewhere; changing the location 
of the furnace in the cellar has some mysterious relation to the 
water tank in the attic. 

Father has been accustomed, since the beginning, to turn in 
times of perplexity to his wife: if a woman’s domain is the 
house, surely she ought to decide some of the smaller details 
of the house plans. He doesn’t realize fully the state of affairs 
until one day the architect telephones him for the simplest bit of 
information, and he answers helplessly, “Wait a minute, I’ll 
ask my wife.” Now is presented another facet of the lovely 
canine quality of Father. He has the effect of solving the prob- 
lem by ignoring it, somewhat as a mastiff ignores the presence 
of a kitten he’s afraid of. 

There is a certain pathetic detachment about Father in his 
own house. He isn’t good for much. At best he is only a 
guest who pays the bills. We love him for his transparent air 
of proprietorship which deceives no one, and his Homeric 
patient uselessness in the bosom of his family. 

When we visit him of a Sunday, and he shows us through the 
new house, we cannot resent his harmless air of having done it 
all himself. And we don’t even smile when he shows us a room 
in the centre of the house—a room in which he takes unfeigned 
pride, a wonderful room of shelves and cupboards. 

“1 expected to make this my den,” he says, “but on going 
over the plans more carefully, | found it would be more con- 
venient to turn it into a linen closet.” 
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A garden tool basket 
with everything from 
sleeve-protectors. to 
twine; and a kneeling 
cushion with a wicker 
trough for holding tools, 
etc. Courtesy of Whip- 
O-Will-O Co. 
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Nothing could These shears 


=: be lovelier for not only pick a 
3 holding vine- flower but hold Basket in which the flowers may Work-bag on painted 
4 _ like flowers than it until it is safe be arranged as they are picked. stick that may be stuck 
3 this pottery in the basket. Charming on the piazza. in the lawn or placed 
bowl with a Courtesy of Mil- in flat base 
wicker handle. ler and Doing. ; 
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Graceful bouquets are easy to arrange 
in this blue and green glass bowl. 
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Wooden book rack with willow panels. 
All colors to order. This rack, the flower- d r V 
holders, work-bag and wicker stand are wicker tray grooved for Thermos jug. 
from the Mark Cross Co. An invititing combination of porch 

furniture from the Whip-O-Will-O 





White enamel wicker stand with 
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Bridge lamp with decorated lac- 
quer standard and handy circular 
shelf. Courtesy of W.H. S. Lloyd Co. 
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The outside is of solid walnut, years ago painted white. It is surrounded by old elms and maples, 
lilacs and dogwood, with old-fashioned garden beds running from the street to the house. 





The Mackenzie Home 
at Lima, Ohto 


According to often published statistics, there are few 
families in this country, especially in the Middle West, 
who have occupied the same home over fifty years. 
The Mackenzie family has now lived in the same house 
over fifty-five years and is in the fourth generation of 
occupancy. 

As to the matters of interest connected with the 
house as a home, William Lyon Mackenzie led the 
celebrated Canadian rebellion of 1837 in Canada, 
which, although failing, proved so beneficial to Cana- 
dian self-government. On the collapse of the rebellion 
he escaped to this country with his family. Later, he 
was pardoned by the crown and returned to Canada 
where he became the first mayor of Toronto. All of 
his family went back with him except his son, James 
Mackenzie, who, having had a taste of the United 
States, refused to return. 

He came to Ohio, where he settled in Lima and be- 
came a conspicuous figure in politics and legal affairs 
in northwestern Ohio. 
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The color scheme here is gray, brown and mulberry. The rag rug and walls gray, the 
hangings brown and mulberry, the upholstery and frieze mulberry. 
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A corner in the large sun-parlor. The mulberry and blue of the cushions and curtains glows 
against the rough gray walls. The willow furniture is gray, also. 








AnOld Homestead That Under 
Succeeding Changes Retains 
Its Original Outlines 


Almost sixty years ago he bought an old home, the 
origin and age of which is doubtful, and remodelled it. 
The home, known as the old Judge Mackenzie home, 
has ever since attracted a great deal of interest. Its 
library, one of the largest private libraries in north- 
western Ohio, had a powerful influence in the starting 
of the careers of a good many successful men. In this 
library, now the dining-room, James Whitcomb Riley, 
then connected with a patent medicine concern, came 
to Judge Mackenzie for encouragement of his literary 
ambition and recited his poem, “The Bear Story,” 
before “several men and women of discrimination in 
matters literary,” as Mr. Riley says in his “Reminis- 
cences” and which was the first poem of his own 
he had ever recited. 

As to the house itself, there are a great many inter- 
esting facts. The outside is of solid walnut, years 
ago painted white. The floors on the first story are not 
laid on beams, but on whole trees which still have the 
bark on them. 








On the library walls is a two-toned paper in gray; the overdraperies are of old blue sun-fast silk, and 
the covering on the old mahogany furniture is a velvet of old blue. 





It has been like the successive scenes in the play “Milestones” 
with the change in the style of decorating of succeeding generations. 
The house has just been redecorated and a few more modern things 
added, such as sleeping porches, a sun-parlor, tiled terraces, etc., and 
it is now a good example of the adaptability of an old house and old 
furniture to the modern type of decorating. 

The exterior of the house is distinctive, with its white paint, its 
shutters of bright shutter green, its light fixtures copied after old 
lanterns, and its beautiful old door with its old knocker, all set off 
to advantage among the elms and maples. 

[he interior throughout is in white woodwork. Downstairs the 
house is done with one color scheme of old blue in view. Three 
rooms, the hall, library and living-room, have soft gray walls, the hall 
has tapestry paper, the other two plain gray papers; old blue sun-fast 
silk overdraperies, old blue velvet hangings and old blue velvet 
upholstering on the antique mahogany furniture, with which the whole 
house is furnished, and a great deal of which came from the Holmes 
side of the present family, carry the color note throughout. 
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This bedroom was decorated to match the blue and white coverlet, in one corner of 
which is woven “S. R. Wove at Newark 1841.” 














The Sheraton sideboard is at least six feet long and its old brass handles are greatly prized by the This four-poster came from Scotland in 1774 and was old 
family. The paper here is a tapestry one in old blue and green. then. The room is done in a soft shade of green. 
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Al the present time one can scarcely 
examine any catalogue of books with- 
out finding a volume on gardens for 
children, or school gardening, advertised 
and recommended. Similarly with the 
magazines; once, more often twice a year, 
a magazine for the home is likely to 
publish an article on the subject of chil- 
dren and gardens. This is a compara- 
tively new field. But there is an adjoin- 
ing field that is even newer! This is 
apartment-gardening. How are dwellers 
in apartment-houses to have gardens, 
whether they be children or grownups? 

This question presented itself to me 
several years ago when | went, for the first 
time, to live inan apartment. I was eager 
not only to have a garden myself, but to 
discover how other garden-lovers followed 
their hobby, under such circumstances. 

In most cases, | found window-boxes, 
piazza-boxes, and indoor bulb-shelves 
were the only gardens. Usually, the 
boxes were in evidence during the summer 
and the bulb-shelves in the winter. 

As spring approached | had a row of 
window-boxes attached to my front 
windows. During 
the first summer, 
these were painted 
green, and planted 
with nasturtiums, 
both dwarf and 
tall, balsams, and 
mignonette,—for 
fragrance. The 
apartment being 
on the second floor 
and nasturtiums 
being somewhat’ 
brittle, the high 
winds rather 
spoiled the effect of 
the boxes as the 
summer pro- 
gressed. Also, the 
green of the plants 
did not harmonize 
with the green of 
the boxes! The 
next year, I had 
the boxes painted 
gray, exactly 
matching the 
concrete of the 
apartment-house, 
and planted them 


THE APARTMENT-HOUSE GARDEN 


Making the Bit of Land That Belongs to 
No One Person, a Pleasant Place For All 


By ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 


with scarlet verbenas and deep-blue lobe- 
lias. These plants, having tough, woody 
stems, were able to resist the winds. Both 
lived up to their reputation of being “ pro- 
fuse flowerers”’; all summer long, and late 
into the autumn they were gay with blos- 
soms. The gray of the boxes toned into the 
tint of the wall of the apartment house very 
successfully; and the effect was of dark 
green vines, bearing bright scarlet and 
deep-blue flowers, clinging to the wall. 
When the plants had gone with the frost, 
loath to take the boxes in just yet, | 
emptied the earth out of them, and half- 
filled them with sand. In this, | put 
from time to time, sprigs of tansy, bar- 
berries, and other autumn trophies of an 
enduring kind; by keeping the sand wet, 
these lasted for a numberof days. (Sand is 
better than earth to use in this connection, 
for the reason that it holds branches more 
securely.) When winter came, | still did not 
take the boxes down, but kept them filled 
with evergreens. Indeed, not until after 


Christmas did | have the boxes brought in. 
By this time the bulb-shelf along the 
inside window ledge was in flower. 


The 





A combination vegetable and flower garden and croquet-green and drying-green at the back of a two-family 
apartment-house. 
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bulbs were chiefly paper-white narcissi 
and paper-yellow narcissi, grown in water 
and pebbles in the usual way. Their 
chief interest to me is the fact that my 
next door neighbor, whose three front 
windows are on the same level as mine, 
inspired by them, secured the same sort 
of bulbs and gave them the same care, 
making a line of flowers straight across the 
front of our house on the second floor. So, 
our house has a co-operative bulb-shelf! 
Co-operation, indeed, is the first and 
the most important thing required for 
gardening by apartment-house dwellers. 
Window-boxes and bulbs may, of course, 
be had separately; so also may piazza- 
boxes, but an outdoor garden in the 
actual ground, must, | found, be a com- 
munity garden, made by, and belonging 
to all the persons in the house. As a 
result of many wanderings about my 
home city, walks that extended to the 
rear of many apartment-houses, I found 
some fine gardens,—and a surprisingly 
greater number of fine unused opportu- 
nities for gardens. 
One of the most charming of all the 
gardens was at the 
“| rear of an apart- 
| ment-house of 
twelve apart- 
ments. The plot 
of land was square, 
and the landlord, 
inspired by a re- 
membrance of the 
gardens of the col- 
leges of Oxford 
University, had the 
earth sodded and 
suggested to the 
tenants that, had 
any of them gar- 
dening proclivities, 
they might plant 
flowers along all 
four sides of the 
square, as at Ox- 
ford. This plan 
was carried out. 
The tenants put 
considerable 
thought into the 
details, with the 
result that there 
are flowers in that 
garden, on all four 
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of its sides, throughout 
the entire garden season, 
—beginning with cro- 
cuses, and ending with 
petunias. It is one of 
the prettiest small gar- 
dens | have ever seen. 
And such a garden is so 
easy to make: 

It is inexpensive, too. 
When there are twelve 
persons to share the cost 
of seeds (and seeds are 
so cheap!), fertilizer, and 
labor, the expense is very 
little more than nothing. 
Whata result is achieved! 
Instead of the paved 
court so often to be seen 
in the square plot at the 
rear of an apartment- 
house, there is a green 


lawn, surrounded by 
flowers. Such a garden 
spot not only gives 


pleasure every time a 

tenant looks out the back window, 
but it constantly invites to outdoor 
life. This, under such circumstances, 
leads to better acquaintance among the 
apartment-house dwellers, and to the 
many good things that grow with 
the increased neighborliness and friendly 
intercourse. 

Another delightful garden that | dis- 
covered was at the back of a two-family 
house. This garden combines usefulness 
and beauty. The 
land is divided into 
three sections; the 
two end _ sections 
are planted with 
vegetables, edged 
with flowers, and 
the third and mid- 
dle section is a grass 
plot, devoted to 
clothes-lines on 
certain days of the 
week and used as a 
croquet ground at 
other times. The 
vegetables in this 
garden supply both 
families with all 
that they need for 
their tables. Not 
only ordinary vege- 
tables, but some of 
the delicacies are 
cultivated ,— aspar- 
agus, celery, and 
Swiss chard being 
among the things 
grown. The flow- 7 pti 
ers are chiefly dah- 
lias and other tall 
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This co-operative flower garden around the four sides of a square grass plot at the rear of 
a twelve-family apartment-house was planted and tended by the tenants. 


plants, of the kind most effective as a 
screen or hedge. 

But the most charming garden of all 
belongs to one of my immediate neigh- 
bors. Between the apartment-house in 
which he lives and the next apartment- 
house, there is a long strip of land, be- 
longing to both houses,—both of them 
being owned by the same person. My 
friend is a great lover of gardens, both for 
flowers and for vegetables. None of the 





A narrow strip of land between two apartment-houses has been made into a charming garden that is shared 


and enjoyed by the tenants of both houses. 
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tenants in his house and 
none of those in the 
opposite house cared to 
make a_ garden,—but 
they all said that they 
wished someone would! 
Therefore, all the garden 
space fell easily to the 
lot of my neighbor. 

He has used every 
square inch of it. 
Through the center there 
'|  isastripof grass; against 
the house on one side and 
screening the fence on 
the other are hardy 
plants, such as four- 
o’clocks, golden glow and 
peonies. At the very 
end, hidden behind holly- 
hocks and other tall 
growers is a little vege- 
table garden, and there 
are several flower beds, 
“facing down” from the 
back of the _ garden. 
Vines grow up the railings of the back 
piazzas, and even over the cellar doors. As 
a climax, there is a flower bed of shade- 
loving plants around the trunk of an apple 
tree,—the only tree in the garden! In 
corners in which nothing will grow in the 
ground there are plants in pots and tubs. 

Moreover, as its ground space always 
seems able to find room for one plant, 
or one seed more, so the gardener is 
always provided with flowers, and 
even vegetables, 
to give to his 
neighbors and 
friends. 

More surprising 
than the gardens | 
saw at the rear, 
and occasionally in 
front of apartment 
houses, are the 
chances for gardens, 
not used. Every- 
one, or practically 
everyone, likes 
flowers and enjoys 
making a garden. 
A few seeds and 
a little daily atten- 
tion are all that are 
needed,—plus a bit 
of earth! Literally 
a bit of earth is 
all that the average 
apartment- house 
affords. Yet, a 
great deal can be 
done with it, pro- 
vided it is done 
co-operatively. 
Why not do it? 














OTHER PEOPLE'S SHEL yes 


Shelves for the Kitchen, the Pantry and the China Closet—Miniature 
Cupboards in Built-in Bookcases—Individual Closets in the Attic 


By ELIZABETH FH. RUSSELL 


SHELVES in a house are like pockets in 

a suit, we never know how valuable they 
are until we try to do without them. 

Imagine a shelfless house—what con- 
fusion would reign within its doors! Ina 
well-thought-out arrangement of closets 
and shelves lies much of the difference 
between a house which might be known by 
the old, expressive title of “woman killer” 
and the house which runs with the delight- 
ful precision of a well-oiled machine. 

The kitchen closets may be first dis- 
cussed. The pantry is one of the most 
vital spots in the house. Let this room be 
as convenient as possible, or the occupant 
of the house will soon hear those saddest 
words of tongue or pen, “I t’ink I'll be 
makin’ a change soon.” 

The shelves must be spaced correctly 
for the articles to be stored upon them and 
arranged at the right height for the cook 
who is to stand before them. A pantry 
shaped like three sides of a square is a 
satisfactory arrangement, and one that is 
a favorite with architects if space permits. 
A window on one of the three sides is 
essential. A shelf six inches wide near 
the door will be found a convenient place 
for cereals and seasonings, all in plain 
sight and in no 
danger of becoming 
the untidy collec- 
tion which accumu- 
lates on a wider 
shelf. 

Variousother 
shelves are needed 
in a kitchen. A 
small shelf about 
ten inches long at 
just the proper 
height for the 
cook’s hand is in- 
dispensible beside 
the range. Here 
the salt and pep- 
per, celery salt and 
paprika are within 
reach, and the 
cooking is much 
more likely to be 
properly seasoned 
if the condiments 
are ready for in- 
stant use. A 
larger shelf behind 
the range is useful 
for holding the pan 








An unusual and attractive arrangement of cup- 
boards, drawers and shelves in a dining-room. 


of rising bread. The gentle heat from the 
slowed-down fire reaches the dough all 
night, and the value of that shelf is proved. 
Some recently designed houses have 
closets over the steam pipes for the express 
purpose of providing a place for rising 
bread. 

A clock placed upon the wall and firmly 
held there by screws, is better than a clock 
shelf which is sure to gather an accumula- 
tion of burnt matches, ice bills and other 
litter. 

Shelves above the sink are useful and 
necessary for holding the soap powders, 
bottle of ammonia and various small 
affairs used around the sink. If the set 
tubs are in the kitchen, a narrow closet 
near the tubs will be found a useful place 
in which to store the soap and blueing, 
boxes of starch, flat irons and all the 
paraphernalia of laundry work. A 
drawer under the middle shelf may hold 
the ironing stand, holders and handles, 
wax and fluting iron. A closet like this 
saves a thousand steps on wash day. 

The china closet is the realm of perfect 
shelving, of course, and here the architect 
has a chance to prove how ingenious he is. 
The spacing must be good and adapted to 
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Here the space under the stairs in an old-fashioned 
house has been made into a quaint china closet. 


the various dishes. The crystal is by 
itself on its own narrow shelves, the plates 
piled in their own spaces. A closet where 
the platters may stand on edge in a rack- 
like arrangement is useful. Another time 
saver is to have a shelf over the hot water 
radiator where the plates may stand to be 
warmed. Thissaves tripstothe kitchen,and 
there is less likelihood of breaking the china. 

The china closet should be especially 
well thought out for sometimes ingen- 
iously planned shelves will prove in- 
valuable in the economy of the household 
work. A crystal closet may be built in 
over the mantel in the dining-room and 
save buying a piece of furniture. One of 
our illustrations shows where the space 
under the front stairs in an old-fashioned 
house was made into a china closet that 
is quaint and useful. 

A small closet in the china closet with 
sliding shelves like a miniature linen 
closet will delight the heart of the house- 
keeper for here centerpieces may lie flat, 
piles of doilies be reached in a moment 
and trays stored until wanted. 

The drawing-room and library may 
have built-in bookcases which _ half 
furnish the room as soon as they are 
filled. If drawers 
are placed below 
the shelves they 
will be found of 
great convenience 
in holding pam- 
phlets, photo- 
graphs, and all the 
treasures which 
gather, and are so 
hard to keep classi- 
fied. Tall, narrow 
closets between the 
shelves is the solu- 
tion of one man 
who loves his 
books, and spends 
his happiest hours 
in his library. 

Let the mantel 
shelf be kept 
simple—good archi- 
tecturally—it needs 
no load of orna- 
ments. A good 
clock and a pair 
of candlesticks are 
often alike. 

In the bath and 
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Shelves near the 
sink in a butler’s 
pantry may be 


used for the 

dishes in daily 

use. The dishes 

may thus be 

washed, wiped 

and put away 

without the 

worker moving 

from one_ spot. 
A small closet 
in the china 
closet, with sli- 


ding shelves like 
a miniature linen 
closet will delight 
the heart of a 
careful house- 
keeper. 


must be 


dressing-rooms the shelves 
arranged to suit the mistress of the 
house for this is her special domain 
and let no man pretend he can solve 
the problem of housing her posses- 
sions as well as she can. The closets must 
have shelves for hats, shelves for boots on 
their trees, shelves for boxes, and a pole 
with hangers for dresses. Enclosed slid- 
ing shelves for shirts are a luxury in a 
man’s dressing-room. 

The modern bathroom is like a labora- 
tory, and the shining shelves of glass and 
nickel hold charming containers for all 
sorts of toilet waters, soaps and powders. 
Medicines are kept in neat cabinets as 
surgically clean as those in a hospital. 

The linen closet is one of the treasure 
spots of the household, and one of the 
delights of housekeeping is arranging the 
piles of sheets and blankets on its shelves. 
The European housewife ties her linen 
in sets with ribbons, and knits strong lace 
with mottoes in the pattern to edge her 
shelves, but the American housemother 
covers her shelves with snowy white paper 
and piles beautifully embroidered house- 
hold furnishings on them. 


One man_ has hia 
solved the prob- (Ae 
lem of where to 
keep his pam- 
phlets and papers 
by having tall 
narrow cup- 
boards made be- 
tween the shelves 
of his built-in 
bookcases. 


In the pantry, 
a shelf 6” wide, 
for holding 
ce reals, condi- 
ments and flavor- 
ing extracts will 
prevent the un- 
tidy collection 
that accumulates 
on a wider shelf. 
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Going to the attic we find endless use 
for shelves. Long deal shelves will be 
found useful for the put-aways without 
which even the dearest and best of women 
cannot keep house. The boxes with 
winter clothes may be handled more easily 
if they are on shelves instead of the floor. 
If a closet can be arranged for each mem- 
ber of the family it will be found a great 
help to peaceful living. When John or 
Susie want his or her skates, furs, ulster, 
or last year’s woolens they may be found 
in John or Susie’s own closet at the top of 
the house. If there is no attic in your 
house, provide a store room with all the 
shelf space possible, and you will never 
regret it. ; 

The boy will appreciate shelves in his 
room much more than fine furniture. 
Here he can keep his books, his collections, 
tennis racquets, and other boyish treas- 
ures where he can put his hand upon 
them at a moment’s notice. Narrow 
book shelves down either side of the 
fireplace are attractive in a bedroom. 

If you have a sewing-room let one side 
of it be shelved with doors with glass 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Drawers below the shelves of a built-in bookcase may hold pamphlets, photo- 
graphs and all the treasures that are so hard to classify. 





Courtesy of Arthur Fine * Theydon Bois, Essex. 


Drawing-room at “Wychwood,” home of Captain H. G. Wright, Mapperley Park, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Swan and Wright, Architects. 


Two British Interiors 


The homes of English people are always more interesting 
to us Americans than those of any other race. Our ancestors 
came from such homes and we are ever curious to note the 
resemblances and the differences. The two living-rooms, or 
drawing-rooms, shown here, offer an interesting study in 
variations. The upper one is the drawing-room of a modern 
house near. Nottingham, England; the lower is in Scotland, 
in a house whose history goes back to the fifteenth century. 

At first glance, we might think that these interiors were in 
American homes, but a second glance makes us feel very sure 
that they are not. Why do we feel this? In what lies the 
difference? 

We have asked ourselves these questions and we have decided 
that the English are more comfort-loving creatures than Ameri- 
cans, and their homes minister to this love. Their homes live 
for them, not they for their homes. Architecturally and aes- 
thetically their rooms may not be as good as many in America, 
where taste is reaching an increasingly higher average; but 
the rooms are sure to have in them chairs that tempt one to 
linger, deep couches with slip-on chintz covers and pillows that 
are meant to be used, little tables conveniently placed for the 
cup of tea, and lamps that throw their light accommodatingly 
down on the books and papers that are always at hand in orderly 
profusion. There are apt to be too many knick-knacks about, 
too many personal photographs in silver frames, but they are 
there because they have association for the owners of them,— 
they play their part in releasing the spirit of home. 

Our houses are trulyour homes by just so much as theyexpress 
our real needs, and the Englishman isn’t ashamed of his needs. 
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The morning-room at “Camis-Eskan,” Scotland, re-decorated by the architect, Mr. A. L. Paterson of Glasgow. An example of a 


room that is furnished, as 


distinct from a room containing furniture. 
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MEMORY 


SHAKESPEARE’S gar- 

den, as we all know, 
contains every flower he 
mentions in his plays and 
poems that will grow in 
the English latitude, and 
perhaps even more 
charming is the rose bush 
transplanted from Omar’s 
grave to flourish on Fitz- 
gerald’s. But we don’t 
have to go to England to 
find gardens of remem- 
brance. We don’t have 
to go beyond our own 
door stone, for in every 
garden many a plant is 
as rich in associations as 
in blossoms, and some- 
times a good deal richer, if we fail to be vigilant with the 
spraying machine. 

It must be ten years ago—Dear! Dear! How the time flies !— 
when we made the acquaintance of that white lilac in the corner. 
Daisy sent it to our wife’s mother one Easter when we were living 
in the city. Direct from the greenhouse it came, about the size 
of a two-year old child, a symmetrical mass of diaphanous white 
blossoms and wraithlike green leaves. Delicate as flame, 
evanescent as foam, it didn’t seem possible that such a fairy-like 
thing could grow from the mundane earth. What intuitive 
faith inspired us to keep it after the flowers had fallen, and to 
plant it later in our city yard? For two years it failed to show 
the color of a blossom; it kept alive in our city garden, and that 
was about all. We decided that it must be an uncommon or 
greenhouse lilac, warranted not to bloom except under glass. 
When, with the rotation of residence that seems characteristic of 
American life, we moved to the real country, we took the lilac 
with us. It has become as much a member of the family as our 
collie dog. 

Possibly that lilac, like some persons, needed adversity to 
bring out its robuster beauties. Now, higher than the eaves of 
our low cottage, it greets every inclement New England spring 
with an opulent burst of bloom. There is no lilac like it in the 
neighborhood. Of course we don’t know its name, but what 
name could be nicer than Lilac Daisyana? Whenever we think 
of it, we think of her and a thousand incidents that happened 
in that inland city ten years ago. : 

We shall never forget the day Eloise, as big as a minute 
and just as lively, appeared in our garden. She seemed like a 
pocket edition of Flora herself, for she had brought all the way 
from Pelham, plants and plants, a varied contribution from her 
garden to ours—little box trees, bee balm, cowslips. And she 
made us get out our trowels and plant everything at once. She 
was the gracious means of introducing many a plant new to our 
immediate neighborhood. When, in spring, we pinch the green 
ears of the bee balm we think of her, and we also imagine we are 
in a French barber shop, for bee balm, we have learned, is 
really bergamot. 

Last spring, Jones the Welshman came up our little lane. 
He said he had heard about our garden. We tried to deprecate 
any reputation our few borders might have gained, but we saw 
he wasn’t listening to our apologies. He was transfigured by 
the sight of a row of Eloise’s cowslips. He hadn’t seen cowslips 
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in thirty years. They 
brought back his boy- 
hood in the old country. 
Cowslips grew wild in 
Wales, he said, and he 
launched into a history of 
his life. He told us how 
- he had left the old coun- 
try, and had come to 
New York and had mar- 
ried one of the nurses in 
Bellevue Hospital. The 
city had got on their 
nerves, and they had 
bought a little farm and 
were raising chickens. 
Their only trouble, he 
said, was that they loved 
the farm so much that 
they were in danger of never leaving it. What a clear com- 
plexion he had, and how his voice rang as he told his story— 
resonant and clear as if our Welsh neighbor, Jones, could con- 
stitute a whole Welsh singing festival in himself. 

Best of all, perhaps, we like the Baltimore Belle that clambers 
up the water spout—not as flaunting as the crimson rambler nor 
as opulent, in a perfectly lady-like way, as the Dorothy Perkins 
that grows on the old gray wall. The Baltimore Belle was 
given to us originally for sentimental reasons. Our wife’s 
mother remembered a Baltimore Belle from her girlhood, and so 
she sent us this one. And yet the rose is not so much associated 
with her in our minds as with Uncle Forbes, our neighbor. 

He was Uncle Forbes to all the region round. If there was a 
nautical knot to be tied, his neighbors came to him; they sought 
his advice on every conceivable subject, and some of them even 
depended on his personal prowess. Strong of the race of old 
New England whalers, a crisis always found him calm, and when 
age and rheumatism and the decay of the whaling industry sent 
him to the land from deep sea voyages, he still carried the 
authority of the master of a ship. 

When we knew him he was nearing the last port of all. We 
saw him revolve in an ever lessening orbit; finally he was re- 
stricted to an easy chair by the window or on the porch. With 
an eye like the sea and the beard of Neptune, he would sit with 
a shawl over his knees, fingering a curiously carved stick—a bit 
of scrimshaw work fashioned in his youth while the somnolent 
trade winds blew—and would watch across the meadows for our 
Baltimore Belle to bloom. It had struck his fancy for some 
reason, possibly because it represented summer. But he liked 
it for itself, too, and was genuinely pleased when we brought 
him the first spray of it. It now represents to us the eternal 
summer he has found. 

Quite a different breed is Charlie Simmons beside the little 
gate. Charlie Simmons is a laurel-leafed willow, named after 
the man who gave it to us. Charlie’s was an expansive per- 
sonality—a good liver, and it was his liver that carried him off. 
Charlie frankly acknowledged that he liked the ladies, and while 
the ladies deprecated his views, they couldn’t help liking Charlie. 
When he appeared, their faces brightened. It is hard to be 
stern with a man when you know he likes you, and, besides, 
Charlie was always a very helpful guest. He could set a stone 
wall, point up a chimney, concoct an exquisite clam chowder, 

(Continucd on page 110) 
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to the Shack, as | named it. 





A HOME 
By JESSIE E. PEARSON 


At the end 





FTER teaching fifteen years in a town, 

a train ride of ten miles from _ kith 
and kin, and spending vacations on the 
Maine coast, in the 
West, and in Europe, 
1 found myself with 
the lure of a fixed 
abiding place so keen 
that I could not resist 
it. The longing for a 
fireside of my own was 
larger than myself. 
If | had advertised it 
would have read some- 
thing like this: 

WantTED: 4 house 
that has been a home; 
a battered front door 
7 with a worn door-sill, 
odd windows, doors with quaint old-time 
latches, a brick oven, and a_ fireplace. 
Not to cost more than $300. 

The quest went on for two years. 
Then | received a letter from my father, 
saying he had found a place in Buxton, 
New Hampshire, where there “are two 
fireplaces, good stone underpinning, a 
cellar sweet and wholesome, and the price 
is three hundred dollars.”’ | telegraphed, 
“Buy at once,” asking no questions as to 
how many acres or the condition of the 
buildings. If father thought well of the 
place, that was enough, for | had long 
ago given up the idea 





of a winding ribbon road we came ab- 
ruptly to a little unpainted house nearly 
a hundred years old. It certainly looked 
as if no one had loved it for a long, long 
time. There was not a spear of grass in 
all the dooryard, but on the door-rock, we 
found a bluebird’s feather, so we knew 
we were on the trail of happiness at least. 
There was not a single thing in the place. 
I went in and sat down on a dollar-fifty 
rocking chair, made at the state prison, 
which | had brought with me. Then | 
sort of let it all soak in. 

The threshold was worn thin on the 
outside, but not at all on the inside, and 
if we can read history in old houses as we 
can in stone, this told me that those who 
entered came with heavy, dragging step, 
but left with light tread, having found 
cheer and inspiration at the fireside 
within. To establish again such a fire- 
side charm was my greatest ambition. 
Finding all the little things | had wanted, 
such as the battered front door, the worn 
door-sill, etc., | felt that | had come into 
my own, and could at last unchain some 
of the things that had been cramped up 
inside of me for years. 

it was my idea to collect things for the 
Shack that spoke of the home of long ago, 
without its barrenness, the things that 
went for beauty, strength, and stead- 


fastness, without the quality that made 
my grandfather’s mouth go down at the 
corners. This does not mean a change 
of anything, but a rearrangement. | 
made a point of collecting all the old 
things | could find of the period of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, because | don’t 
want to feel that my family began to 
live yesterday. 

The paternal grandmother’s china had 
been in the family almost a century, and 
the maternal grandmother’s for fully a 
hundred years. These were mine by 
inheritance. Then | went up to my 
sister’s who lived a few miles away, and 
got all the old things that | had fallen heir 
to in the way of down beds, grandmother’s 
chests, three or four chairs, shawls, old 
homespun blankets, and one or two 
mirrors. 

The paper on the living-room and the 
kitchen was past use. I scraped it all off 
and did my first papering. Under the 
eaves of the attic | found stored away a 


-quaint, old-time wall paper with white 


ground and tiny rosebud wreaths. With 
this and a little starch in the brush, we 
changed the whole appearance of the 
house. The sky-blue paint in the living- 
room was the problem uppermost in my 
mind, and it was not an easy one to solve 
as there were eight doors leading in and 
out and up and down. | had collected 

and sent ahead of 





me such things as | 





of finding a husband 
that father would 
think well of. 

Then followed let- 
ters with plans and 
suggestions, but | 
put them all aside 
and wrote, “| will go 
up there and live in 
the place for a while 
and live into it, so 
to speak. Then I 
shall know what I 
want to do with it.” 

Leaving the Grand 
Central Station in 
New York at 10a.m. 
on a _ long, heavy 
Pullman train, we 
arrived, my _ hand- 
maiden and I, at 
5.30 p. m.ona lovely 
June day at the 
little flag station and 
were met there by a 
carriage to take us | ee ke 
and our baggage over 
the six-mile drive 
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At the end of a winding ribbon road we came upon a little unpainted house nearly a hundred 


years old. 
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imagined would. fit 
in from father’s de- 
scription, and | had 
sent all the blue 
things I could, be- 
cause the more you 
get of a color the 
less conspicuous it is. 
The new was taken 
off these things, time 
had mellowed them, 
and they gave to the 
atmosphere of the 
room a quaint, cool 
effect. In the attic 
| gathered the sort 
of things you would 
have found in an 
attic of long ago. | 
have only just 
started, but | have 
made a good begin- 
ning for | havea 
bandbox and a spin- 
m ning wheel. Then 
| have my grand- 
mother’s wedding- 
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Under the eaves of the attic | found stored away a quaint, old-time wall paper with white ground and tiny 
rosebud wreaths, which changed the whole appearance of the house. 


dress and the lovely little slippers and 
the stockings to match. 

I went to the five and ten cent store and 
bought enough dishes of an old flowing 
blue design to set the table for six people. 
Within ten days my house was set to 
rights, all things were settled, and | had 
a real home and was entertaining com- 
pany. The first visitors suggested all 
sorts of alterations, additions, and fancy 
names, but | said it was just a little old- 
fashioned house and it was going to stay 
as I had found it—except that | was 
going into it—just the same little box of a 
house, without an eyebrow or an eyelash. 

It seems to me that the old New Eng- 
land hospitality is disappearing, that it is 
almost extinct. The idea of another 
chair at the table and a little more water 
in the tea—oh, people don’t visit any 
more! Of course the rural delivery has 
done away with the social neighboring 
and the telephone has largely taken the 
place of the country store, but they do not 
make up for the old hospitality where 
we got together and exchanged thoughts 
face toface. | believe that people should 
receive friends and extend the welcome 
of their home even if they have not much 
to offer. Now I was serving chowder 
under the trees when company arrived. 
That was all | had, but we enjoyed it as 
if it had been a luncheon at the Waldorf 
—more, for we enjoy what is removed 
from ceremony. 

The battered front door that | longed 
for was there in an exaggerated form— 





four or five worn key-holes, but no lock; 
a bolt, but no slot to push it into; a latch, 
but no catch. Big Brother came and 
inspected the place. Then he reported 


to father that the girls were staying in a 
place off in the woods, and all they had 
for protection was the picture of a dog 
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in the front entry and a wooden button. 
On father’s next visit, which chanced to 
be on a rainy day, he found us sitting 
about the living-room employed in differ- 
ent ways, reading, writing, sewing. He 
asked for something to do, and a proper 
lock for the door was suggested. A large 
wooden latch and a leather latchstring 
were forthcoming, and so my desire of 
having a latchstring and having it always 
out, is fulfilled. 

When you come to locality, this little 
place, although it is in a valley, forms a 
distinct watershed between the river and 
the lake, about fifteen minutes’ walk 
either way. You can take a row on the 
river in the morning and a bath in 
the lake in the afternoon—and there 
you are. 

There proved to be twelve acres of land 
including woodland and mowing. My 
inheritance from the former owner was a 
strawberry patch that yielded between 
forty and fifty dollars; also thirty dollars 
worth of hay. Pretty good investment 
on three hundred dollars? The fruit 
trees were in bad condition, but there is a 
great chance for fruit growing later on. 
There was a fine, modern hen-house 
which offered scope for work along that 
line. The first season enough vegetables 
were sold to the cottagers at the lake to 
pay for the making of the garden. All 
that were needed for the visitors at the 
Shack were theirs for the picking. I had 
three offers to sell the first summer, but | 

(Continued on page 122) 
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| made a point of getting together all the old things | could find of the period of a hundred and fifty years 
ago, because | don’t want to feel that my family began to live yesterday. 
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What Have You in Your Attic? A Bedroom, a Sitting- 
room, a Study? Or Only Old Trunks and Broken Furniture? 


By HELEN 


HAVE you in your house a vacant attic room that was origi- 

nally intended for the use of the maid you have decided now 
to do without? Is it full of boxes, trunks and countless bundles 
which might just as well be packed away in your storage closets? 

Let me tell you the stories of two attic rooms that I know 
about, which were remodeled by two girls who did practically 
all of the work themselves. Both rooms had been for years 
dim and dusky storage spaces, piled to the ceiling with 
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The floor presented somewhat of a problem. The amateur 
decorator did not want to paint it, and she was loath to spend 
the money necessary to get a rug large enough for the whole 
floor. So instead she had the floor covered with a figured 
denim which was quite inexpensive and much more satisfactory 
for this particular room than anything else could have been. 
At the windows were the regulation white curtains. Dull blue 





boxes so that it was almost impossible to get about in 
them. Now one is a den that brings forth exclam- 
ations of delight and pleasure from those who are allowed 
the privilege of spending an evening there. The second 
is a bedroom which is by far the most attractive in the 
whole house. 

The den was the solution of a problem which had been 
troubling the daughter of the household for some time. 
The house was of that six-room type so well known at 
the present time. On the first floor there was a large 
living-room, a dining-room and a kitchen. Three bed- 
rooms on the second floor satisfied the needs of the small 
family for chambers, but there was no quiet spot in the 
whole house where one could retire to read or study when 
another member of the family had guests. If the 
daughter was entertaining a house full of girls, as she often 
did, her mother was obliged “to go to bed early”; and the 
only son and brother went out and spent the evening with | 
the boys. = 

















The idea occurred to the daughter that perhaps that Notice how the paper, with its vertical pattern, by being carried halfway up the 


open space on the third floor might be 
made into a den which would add mate- 
rially to the comforts of her family. She 
was a girl who was skillful with her hands 
and she decided that a good deal of the 
work she could do herself, and in addition 
to saving the expense of a decorator, 
carpenter and painter, she would enjoy 
the work of remodeling. 

The first step, of course, was to empty 
the room and have it thoroughly cleaned 
from floor to ceiling. The room was 
plastered, but no paper or paint had ever 
come in contact with it, so a start could 
be made at the very beginning, and after 
the room was cleaned, the application of 
a few cans of paint gave the woodvork 
a beautiful dark mahogany color. . (ext 
came the walls, and the daughter decided 
that it would be more practical to hire 
a paperhanger than to try to paper the 
room herself. She chose a shadowy, 
figured paper resembling a flowered 
cretonne with old blue as the prevailing 
color. Since the walls on each side were 
sloping, she had the paper applied half 
way up the slope, thus making the room 
appear much higher than it really was, 


sloping walls, increases the apparent height of this attic bedroom. 





requiring less ceiling paper and making The attic study of Professor Vida Scudder of Wellesley, designed by Brainerd and Leeds of Boston, unites 


the ceiling more inconspicuous. spacious 


ness, seclusion and convenience with a pervading homelike quality. 
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draperies, to match the wall paper and floor covering, were hung 
at each side, and by placing them beyond the sides of the 
window-frame, the narrow effect of the usual third floor window 
was changed to that of an unsually broad one. I neglected 
to say that the stairs leading to this floor opened directly into 
the room itself. On the landing was a window which was 
curtained in the same way as the one in the room, and the very 
fact that the stairs led down from the room seemed to give a 
feeling of spaciousness. 

The chimney in the house found its way to the roof through 
one end of this attic room, but this did not daunt the girl in the 
least. She had the chimney papered, too, and then decided 
that it formed an admirable screen for a cozy corner. So in the 


space beyond the chimney she put a comfortable couch, piled 
high with pillows, a small magazine rack and a reading lamp. 
The furnishing of the room was in many ways the most 
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interesting part of the problem. The room was large but 
very low, and it required considerable thought and many trials 
before furniture was found that would not make the room look 
too crowded. The daughter of the house wandered from room 
to room, choosing with care what should grace her sanctuary, 
and she found that after all it was necessary to buy very little 
furniture. Across the room from the cozy corner was a daven- 
port, covered with a much honored army blanket, a family 
heirloom. This davenport furnished additional seating space 
and obviated the necessity of having so many chairs about the 
room. An old fashioned spinet in the corner made an excellent 
desk or table. Three or four big, comfortable chairs, another 
small table and plenty of lamps were added. A Boston fern and 
one or two smaller plants gave a breath of out-of-doors to the 
room, and books, almost beyond number, were arranged in 
every unused corner. 

We have now the complete history of the finishing and 














Before this attic was turned into a sitting-room, there was no place in the six-room house 
where various members of the family could privately receive their respective guests. 


furnishing of a room which has, for more than a year past, 
been the heart of that family life. It has heard more 
secrets, held more confidences, and witnessed more good 
times than any other room in the house, and if there is 
anyone who doubts that the general atmosphere of a room 
affects the people who occupy it, | should like to take 
them into that third floor den and watch the happy 
results. 

Before | tell you the story of what I myself was able 
to accomplish in remaking a bedroom, | wish, if possible, 
to give you a picture of the room before its reformation. 
Imagine a room about fifteen feet square, with two west 
windows overlooking large and well-kept back yards which 
in the spring of the year were veritable fields of fragrance 
on account of the vast number of fruit trees. Turn from 
this scene of loveliness to the room itself. Yellow had 
been the prevailing color but fond as | am of that color, 
| was dismayed by the thought of sleeping in a room 
which had yellow wall paper thickly covered with red and 
green figures, and a ceiling paper of yellow roses, each 
one eight or ten inches in diameter. 
Nightmares would be too closely mingled 
with the figures. | have since learned 
that the owner of the house had told 
the paperhanger to use any remnant of 
paper, preferably the cheapest he had. 
She did not use the room and | doubt if 
she even went up to look at it after it 
was papered. 

Another point to the disadvantage of 
the room was the fact that the house 
was located in a busy manufacturing city 
in which the prevailing winds were 
westerly. As a result, smoke and dust 
were continually being blown into the 
room the only windows of which were 
west, and any light paper or paint would 
soon be so soiled and grimy that one 
would be almost unable to tell its original 
color. The paint had once been white 
but the impracticability of repainting it 
white was soon seen, so, in remodeling, | 
applied two coats of pale gray, which 
under the circumstances proved very 
satisfactory without detracting from the 
general daintiness of the room. The 
floor was painted gray also, the color 
being a little darker than that of the 














In Miss Scudder’s study, the roof timbers were planed, and stained a nut brown, like the sheathing trim and 


floor. 


The red hollow tile of the end wall was left uncovered—a pleasant color note. 


woodwork. 
(Continued on page 118) 




















An unpretentious, cheerful looking story and a half building, excellently adapted to the gentle rise of ground on which it stands. 


A CLUB HOUSE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


NEIGHBORHOOD club is one 

of the most delightful institu- 
tions we know of. From its name, 
one might imagine that it was 
something in the nature of a settle- 
ment house, but as a matter of 
fact is has no flavor of social 
uplift. The only mission of a neigh- 
borhood club is to be neighborly. 
Although our knowledge of these 
clubs is somewhat limited, we are 
quite convinced that none of them 
fulfils its mission better than the 
one at Philips Beach, a small com- 
munity of all-year-round residents 
which is swelled to much larger 
proportions for five months of the 
year by the summer folk. 

There is a country club at 
Philips Beach where all the out- 
door sports may be enjoyed in 
season, but “Tedesco”’ closes its 
doors when the first snow flies, and 
it was this lack of a winter substi- 
tute that fostered the idea of 
building a more adaptable club 
house for the all-year people. It is 
even said that a number of the 
summer residents pledged them- 


An All-Year-Round Country Club that Runs Itself 
Its Moderate Dues and Its 
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selves to become all-year-rounders 
if there were some such induce- 
ment as a cold weather “ Tedesco.” 

Accordingly the plans were 
formed and the necessary funds 
raised by subscription for a new 
club which, it was agreed, should 
not only supplement “Tedesco,” 
but which should differ from it in 
several fundamental ways. Thus 
evolved the Philips Beach Neigh- 
borhood Club—a sort of commun- 
ity home which has something to 
offer to every family and to every 
member of the family, from the 
babies to the grandparents. As 
may be seen on the plans, a special 
room is allotted to the children 
where they can romp and play 
games without disturbing their 
elders. Bowling alleys occupy the 
basement and the big assembly 
hall is used for dancing, formal 
and informal. 

A billiard room adjoins this 
main hall on the east and above 
it are two small rooms which may 
be used for card playing or for 
committee meetings. At the 
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opposite end of the hall are the dining- 
room, the children’s room and the ser- 
vice portion of the Club. The latter 
consists of an immaculate kitchen and 
pantry with all the conveniences that the 
most exacting of cooks could wish, and 
two neat rooms and a bath above for 
the accommodation of the caretaker 
(who is likewise the cook) and his wife. 
These two helpers have charge of the 
Club so far as the daily demands of its 
members are concerned. Meals are 
served only by special order, but tea and 
light refreshments are always to be had. 
In fact, the good things that come out 
of this immaculate little kitchen are one 
of the inducements to neighborliness at 
the Club. 

But afternoon tea is by no means the 
only diversion in Philips Beach. Once 
a month there is a buffet supper at the 
Club, with an informal dance to top it off. 
Then there are bowling tournaments, 
current events talks, movies, parties for 
the children, classes in surgical dressings, 
Sunday afternoon concerts and even 
Sunday School. Young and old may 
join in all the festivities, for this Neigh- 
borhood Club is truly a family affair. 
A circulating library of books and current 
magazines gives an educational touch 
to the family circle and for those who 
are fond of winter sports a small skating 
pond and a toboggan shute are to be 
added next year on some adjacent land. 

The center of interest, from a decora- 
tive point of view, is the charming little 
sun-parlor where tea is served. Here 
indeed one feels the wholesomeness and 
comfort of this little club house and its 
hospitable folk. Sunshine is everywhere, 
playing in the ivy which climbs from 
gray-green pots up over the painted 
lattice on the walls, and even seeming 
to be reflected in the golden toast and 
marmalade served at the small lacquered 
tables. In general, the scheme of this 
sun-room is cream and green. Curtains 
are fawn color, as are the plastered walls 
over which is placed the gray-green 
lattice. Wooden fern boxes painted 
green fill the windows, Chinese lanterns 
serve as light fixtures aboye the black 
lacquered tables, and an Indian drugget 
rug in fawn and green completes the 
furnishings of the tea room. 

On a winter’s night one might be 
persuaded to forsake the charms of this 
dainty little tea corner for those of the 
generous fireplace in the assembly, or 
living-room as the members like to call it. 
Here the scheme is more somber, although 
no less harmonious. A great deal of the 
furniture has been donated by various 
members and friends of the Neighborhood 
Club, but everything gives evidence of 
good taste and a careful selection of 
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Brown is the prevailing color here, with windows, lamp-shades and a cushion or two done in gay cretonne. 
The walls are panelled in oak with a sand finished plaster above. 


the best, although by no means the most 
costly. Brown is the prevailing color 
here, with windows, lamp-shades and a 
cushion or two done in gay cretonnes. 
By the fireplace a pair of old Welsh can- 
dlesticks lend an hereditary air, and to 





The pleasant sun-parlor where tea is served 


uphold them in their antiquity a grand- 

father clock in the corner ticks away in 

a most grandfatherly tone. French doors 

lead from this living-room on to the long 

front porch, and they too are curtained 
(Continued on page 122) 


The plastered walls are fawn colored, the lattice gray-green; 


over the black lacquer tables hang Chinese lanterns. 

















An Experiment in Community Farming 


NTIL this summer—or at least so it 

seems to Your Neighbor—our home 
gardens have been playthings. Many 
an honest gentleman has found out, as 
one honest gentleman recently confided 
to him, that home gardening umless it 
was all done in the family produced fresher 
vegetables than the grocery store at a 
somewhat higher cost.’ It was well 
worth while, said he, but it ‘‘certainly 
made no serious dent in the H. C. of L.”; 
and he therefore questioned how much 
the wave of home gardening this summer 
would really affect the food supply, al- 
though he admitted that it would do 
something. 

This seems true enough; but what we 
have this summer, in addition to the 
home gardener and the “real farmer,” 
is community farming—the utilization 
of all the available land in a given com- 
munity to produce food, first for the 
community itself and then for others. 
The community may have one large 
farm or a chain of small farms all under 
the same management like a chain of 
ten cent stores. The home farmer, having 
eaten part of his produce, and given away 
part of it, often has a surplus that goes 
to waste. The community farm must 
manage things better, and various com- 
munities are working out various methods. 
Your Neighbor has recently heard of 
one in New England—hardly more than 
a large neighborhood of about three 
hundred persons—that has tackled the 
. problem in a businesslike fashion. They 
began by forming a corporation with 
stock whose par value was placed at $25 
and for which the three hundred sub- 
scribed each according to his means. 
Individuals donated all told a considerable 
acreage of land to the association for 
the coming two years after which it must 
be returned to the owners “in a sightly 
and proper condition.” The association 
estimated that it would cost about $100 
an acre to plow, plant, and harvest the 
staple vegetables; and so, as fast as an 
additional $100 was subscribed, they 
plowed an extra acre to match. Labor 
was scarce but they bought a small 
tractor and got over that difficulty: here 
one or two citizens came financially to 
the aid of the association with the 
understanding that it would eventually 
purchase the tractor to be used for its 
own purposes and rented to other farmers. 
A committee of two unpaid members 
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with some practical knowledge of farming 
and one paid supervisor who is a real 
farmer undertook the cultivation of about 
forty acres. With the capital secured 
by the sale of stock, fertilizer and seeds 
were bought at favorable prices and the 
community farm started on a profes- 
sional basis. Although it was not the 
kind of a spring to rejoice the heart of a 
farmer the result bids fair to make this 
one community self-supporting, and to 
show a reasonable surplus of corn, beans, 
and potatoes for the outside market. 

But it will be “ The Community First.” 
The local Committee of Public Safety 
will control the crops after they are 
harvested, and sell them to residents of 
the community at the lowest possible 
prices. 

* * * 

In war or peace there are uncounted 
acres of land in New England alone that 
could be made productive by this kind 
of neighborhood co-operation. 


What Framingham is Doing 


There comes to Your Neighbor a small, 
modest folder, not too large to travel in 
an ordinary envelope, from the Framing- 
ham Improvement Association, and it 
neatly outlines a program that would 
improve innumerable other towns and 
villages. 


“Here,” it says, ‘are some of the objects for 
which the Association stands: 

To encourage the beautifying of private 
places, however limited in extent. 

The betterment of parks and other public 
grounds. 

The proper naming of streets and roadways. 

Street and roadside planting. 

Improving street signs, poles, lights, etc. 

The removal of unsightly fences and build- 
ings, or concealing them by vines and shrub- 
bery. 

The regulating or removing of offensive 
billboards. 

Regulating or limiting public dumping 
places. 

The preservation of groves and other natural 
features. 

To provide opportunity for the public 
discussion of all important questions, the 
solution of which may affect the vital interests 
of our community. 

Finally: To not only create ‘a more beautiful 
Framingham,’ but to promote ‘all the higher 
interests of our Town.’ ” 


This little summary answers concisely 
a question which was the other day put 
to Your Neighbor in conversation: “ What 
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is a Village Improvement Association 
anyway, and how does it improve?” 
Despite the number of neighborhood, 
village, town, and city improvement 
organizations already in existence, and 
despite much talk, countless lectures, 
and all the books, pamphlets, newspaper 
and magazine articles printed on the 
subject, there are many people who know 
nothing at all about it. Their impres- 
sion, when they have one, is that the 
movement is a kind of fad, which interests 
a few people here and there, and then 
goes out of fashion and is forgotten. 
Unless conditions are very noticeably bad, 
the average human tendency is to take 
things as they are and think little about 
them; and an improvement association 
like the one in Framingham, continuously 
busy from year to year making life more 
livable in its own community, is com- 
paratively rare. Yet one has only to 
read this list of purposes and ask oneself 
a series of questions—“Is a community 
where the beautifying of all private 
places is encouraged more livable than 
one where it isn’t?” or “Is the proper 
naming of streets and roadways better 
than a careless, any-old-name method?” 
or “Are unsightly fences and buildings 
better than fences beautified with vines 
and shrubbery?” etc. etc. right down the 
list—to realize how few communities 
there are that would not be bettered if 
the citizens organized an improvement 
society. Nor is such an association 
expensive to the community. The dues 
of the Framingham Improvement Asso- 
ciation are one dollar a year for adults; 
fifty cents for members between the age 
of fourteen and twenty-one; or twenty- 
five cents if you are under fourteen but 
qualify for membership by being “in- 
terested in the objects of the Association.” 

Naturally a town or village improve- 
ment association doesn’t turn neighbors 
into angels; nor transform the town or 
village into a little local heaven at one 
fell swoop, or at any number of fell 
swoops. It does make it by degrees a 
pleasanter, prettier, and altogether more 
and more desirable place to live in; and 
the fact that this is a long, slow, patient 
job is really something in its favor. The 
Improvement Association tends to become 
a club with moderate dues and a good share 
of social pleasure as a by-product of better- 
ment. This admirable Framingham Asso- 
ciation is about ten years old and lives in 
Massachusetts. 
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- =«Mirror-Like Floors =—™ 


Nothing contributes more to the elegance and distinction of 
any room, large or small, than a velvety smooth, mirror-like floor. The beauty 
of the two apartments shown above (one the lounging room of the I]lini Country 
Club, Springfield, Ill., and the other the ball room of the Hotel Kimball, Spring- 
field, Mass.), is greatly enhanced by the floors, which are, in both instances, 


Edge-Grain Southern Pine 


There is an important saving in the use of Edge-Grain (quarter- 
sawed) Southern Pine for floors, rather than the much more expensive hard- 
woods, with absolutely no sacrifice of beauty or durability. Furthermore, 
Southern Pine floors, while naturally light in color, may readily be stained any 
desired color to harmonize with other woodwork, and without interfering with the 
final perfect finish with varnish and wax. 


Perfectly manufactured Southern Pine Flooring, in edge-grain or flat-sawed 
forms, may be had in standard sizes everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This material is perfectly suited to every requirement in private homes or 
public buildings, from every standpoint of appearance, service and economy. 











A new and handsomely illustrated booklet, “Beauty Plus Service In Floors,” will be sent 
you gratis, promptly on request. If you have building to do, it will be to your interest to 


obtain a copy. Address Dept. 6-A. 
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BRING UP THE PLANTING LINE 
RESERVES 


(Continued from page 86) 


screened with the thin plant cloth sold by the 
seedhouses. An ounce of radish seed will sow 
a hundred feet of row. 

Buy an ounce of seed of French Breakfast, Scarlet 
Globe or other varieties. Rake the soil surface 
smooth. Line the rows eight inches apart. Make 
the drills an inch deep. Sow the seed about four 
to the inch. Cover an inch deep. Thin to one or 
two inches apart. Pull as fast as the roots get large 
enough to eat. 

All the larger seed houses offer selected 
strains of radishes. It adds interest and 
variety to have several sorts to use—the all 
red, the red and white and the white colored 
sorts as well as the turnip and the olive shaped 
ones. Any catalog will enable the gardener 
to make such selections. 


Cucumbers for Salads and Pickles 


Few vegetables are likely to mean a greater 
saving in expense than an abundant supply of 
cucumbers to furnish the table with salads 
through the fall and pickles throughout the 
year. The main planting for the latter pur- 
pose is generally done about the first of July 
so that this is the proper season to get the best 
results. One ounce of cucumber seed is 
sufficient to plant fifty hills which of course is 
a great deal more than is needed by the 
ordinary family. A half ounce or even a 
packet will generally supply you. 

Buy a packet or two of seed of one of these 
varieties: Cool and Crisp, Improved White Spine. 
Make hills five or six feet apart by digging out the 
soil to a depth of a foot and filling in with rich 
compost. Place on top of this two or three inches 
of soil. Plant ten seeds in each hill. Cover an inch 
deep. Thin the seedlings when they have three 
well developed leaves in addition to the seed leaves 
so that four plants are-left in each hill. Pick the 
fruits as fast as they become large enough for 
pickles, leaving some to become larger for table 
use, 


Bush Beans 


For real food values, probably no crop 
which can be planted at this season can com- 
pare with the bush bean. Too many people 
are content with a few plantings of this 
vegetable in May or June, so that the produc- 
tion of the pods stops long before the killing 
frosts of autumn. Seeds may be sown well 
into July even in the more northern states, 
with the expectation of harvesting an excellent 
crop in September and even the first weeks in 
October 

There are two distinct types of bush beans. 
Some people prefer the green-podded sorts 
and others the wax-podded sorts. It is well 
to educate the family to an appreciation of 
both types, and it is especially desirable to 
select the improved varieties which under 
favorable condition of growth are really 
stringless. A pint of seed will plant fifty 
feet of row. 

Buy a half pint or pint of one or more of these 
varieties: Green-Podded, Stringless Green Pod, 
Bountiful; Wax or Yellow Podded: Brittle Wax, 
Stringless Refugee Wax. Rake the soil surface 
smooth. Line the rows eighteen inches to two feet 
apart. Make drills three inches deep. Sow the 
seeds two inches apart. Cover two inches deep. 
Thin the seedlings to four inches apart. Weed at 
the time of thinning and whenever necessary. 
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Hoe or rake the soil surface at least once a week, 
but never when the plants are wet with dew or rain. 
Pick the pods as fast as they become large enough 
for use. 

Delicious Beets 


Even now you may have a good supply of 


beets for fall and winter use, by planting the 


seeds at once. Beets require a rich soil 
that is not sour. If it is sour they grow 
slowly and the leaves are sickly looking. 
In such cases a liberal application of lime 
thoroughly worked in is needed. An ounce of 
seed will sow fifty feet of drill. 

Buy an ounce or two of one or more of these 
varieties: Electric, Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit 
Dark Red. Soak the seeds overnight. Rake the 
soil surface smooth. Line the rows fourteen inches 
apart. Make the drills an inch deep. Sow the 
seed at the rate of about four seeds to an inch 
Cover an inch deep. Thin the seedlings twice: 
first to an inch apart shortly after they come up, 
when only the seed-leaves show; later, when there 
are three or four true leaves, to three or four inches 
apart. Weed at times of thinning and whenever 
needed. Hoe or rake the soil surface every five 
days until the tops shade the soil. Fertilize 
between the rows with nitrate of soda or commercial 
fertilizer, if the soil is not rich. 

All of the varieties mentioned above are the 
early turnip-shaped sorts. The half-long and 
the long kinds are usually recommended for 
winter use, but these commonly require a full 
season for growth. Consequently the varieties 
planted at this time should be these early 
sorts. 

The Health-giving Carrot 


Many people are just beginning to realize 
the value of the carrot for table use. It is 
delicious and may be served in various ways. 
It is one of the best vegetables for July plant- 
ing, because one may get an abundant crop 
for winter use by sowing the seed at this time. 
An ounce of seed will plant a row a hundred 
feet long. 

Buy an ounce of seed of one of these varieties: 
Coreless, Chantenay or Danvers. Rake the soil 
surface smooth. Line rows a foot apart. Make 
drills an inch deep. Sow the seed about eight seeds 
to each inch of drill. Cover half an inch deep. 
Thin the seedlings twice: first to half an inch apart 
when they are about two inches high and show 
only the seed leaves; second to two inches apart 
two or three weeks later. Weed at times of thinning 
and whenever weeds start. Hoe or rake the soil 
surface every five days until the tops shade the soil. 


The Useful Turnips and Rutabagas 


A few days ago I paid my market-man 
sixteen cents for one rutabaga. A dozen 
years since | should have scorned to accept 
it as a gift, if acceptance meant its use on my 
table. But many of us have learned of late 
that a well-grown rutabaga may easily be 
made into a delicious vegetable for human 
food and | propose this year to get ahead of 
the market-man by growing and storing an 
abundant supply of this and other easily 
grown root crops. 

From our present point of view both 
turnips and rutabagas have the great ad- 
vantage that July is the normal month for 
planting the winter crop. So if one has 
neglected to prepare for a liberal supply of 
other desirable vegetables he can still have 
plenty of these. Most people are content 
with one kind of turnip but this should not be 
true. There are both white and yellow va- 
rieties of both turnips and rutabagas and it is 
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easy to have plenty of these for winter storage. 
Some of the more tender-fleshed varieties like 
Snowball do not keep well, so it is desirable 
to plant these for fall use, and a firmer sort 
for winter use. One ounce of seed will sow 
two hundred feet of row. 

Buy a packet or an ounce of seed of each of these 
varieties: Snowball, an excellent white turnip for fall 
use; Purple-top White Globe, a good white turnip 
for winter storage; Orange Jelly, a good yellow 
turnip for fall and winter and Golden Heart 
Rutabaga. Rake the soil surface smooth. Line 
the rows a foot apart. Make drills an inch deep. 
Mix the seed with twice its bulk of fine sand or 
sandy soil. Sow the seed sparsely in the drills. 
Cover half an inch toan inch deep. Thin the seed- 
lings twice: first to an inch apart shortly after the 
seedlings come up, when only the seed leaves show; 
second to five or six inches apart two or three 
weeks later. Weed soil surface every five days 
until the tops shade the soil. Fertilize between the 
rows with nitrate of soda or commercial fertilizer 
about the time of second thinning, if the soil is not 
rich. 


Turnips and rutabagas are readily stored 
for winter use. Any surplus roots may be 
fed to stock or poultry. If there is unplanted 
land in the garden from which early crops 
have been removed it is a good plan up to the 
first of August to sow turnip seed broadcast 
over the surface and rake it on lightly. The 
crop will improve the soil and many of the 
roots will be good to use. Rutabagas should 
be sowed in June if possible as they require a 
longer season than turnips. 


MEMORY GARDENS 
(Continued from page 101) 


graft fruit trees, or whitewash the dining- 
room ceiling without getting a drop on the 
new rag rug. He was a handsome man, 
tall, broad, strong, an implacable enemy, 
and yet in many ways he could be as gen- 
tleas a woman. He loved flowers and al- 
ways wore one in his buttonhole, imper- 
vious to the ridicule of his fellow New 
Englanders. To see this old fellow com- 
ing along with a flower in his buttonhole 
was almost like seeing a decrepit NewEng- 
land orchard blooming in the spring. He 
early noticed our treeless condition, and 
came around with an armful of willow 
shoots. Among them was an old stump 
of a willow, and this he planted by the lit- 
tle gate. We told him we were going to 
name it after him, and quick as a shot he 
selected the most luxuriant shoot and said 
that he was going to name it after our wife. 
Charlie is now higher than the ridge pole 
of our house, a mist of green in early spring, 
a symmetrical glossy plume throughout 
the summer. Charlie is gone, but the 
colony of trees he planted are growing 
everywhere, as green as his memory. 

It is fun to name plants after the 
persons who gave them. You remember 
how Richard Feveral, during his romantic 
adolescent period, murmured, “Names 
of ladies—how they sweeten their names!” 
We are tempted to say, ‘““Names of growing 
things—how they sweeten their names!” 
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The Beautiful Transformation of 
an Ugly Skyline Effect 


The principal flaw in the top photograph is 
the unsightly effect produced by dead branches. 
Edged against the sky is a ragged, monotonous 
outline in which there is a minimum of grace, 
symmetry and beauty. 

Now note the lower photograph — observe 
what a wonderful transformation has been ef- 
fected by Davey Tree Surgeons! 

All ugly, dead branches have been removed, and artistic 
grouping has been achieved by the elimination of certain 


unimportant trees and bushes. What refreshing variety of 
outline is now presented, what charm lies in its perfect 
simplicity. 

Possibly your estate offers similar opportunities for en- 
hanced beaut y— perhaps a little judicious artistry can bring 
out “hidden wonders” of which you are now unconscious. 

BUT— be careful to whom you entrust this important 
work. Trimming and cutting, incorrectly done, is dangerous. 
Thousands of trees are lost every year because their owners 
do not realize the degree of highly expert knowledge and 
experience this work requires. More than half the decay 
in trees is directly traceable to improper trimming. 


Take the safe course — 


— and put your trees in the hands of Davey Tree Surgeons. 
Tree Surgery, as they practice it, is scientifically accurate 


and mechanically perfect — the result of the life study of 
John Davey, ‘‘ The Father of Tree Surgery,” augmented 

and refined by the massed experience of the greatest body 
of expert tree men the world has ever known. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are the only Tree Surgeons ofh- 
cially endorsed by the United States Government. They 
have treated and saved the priceless trees at the National 
Capitol, White House, Naval Observatory, Fort Meyer, 
Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yard, Annapolis Naval Academy, 
West Point Military Academy, etc. 

They are the only Tree Surgeons endorsed by thousands 
of estate owners— prominent men and women whose rec- 
ommendations you can accept with complete confidence. 
And they are the only Tree Surgeons who are backed by a 
successful and responsible house, amply able to make good 
in every instance, and not needing, for the sake of tempo- 
rary existence, to sacrifice in the slightest degree its high 
standards. 


Write today for free examination 

of your trees— 
and booklet, “‘ When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon.’ 
What is the real condition of your trees? Only the expe- 
rienced tree surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. With- 
out cost or obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will 
visit your place, and render an honest verdict regarding 
their condition and needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 407 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branch Offices with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkee 


450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


sie, White Plains, Jamaica, L.I., Morris- 
incinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, 





town, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian Address: 22 Victoria St., Montreal. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company and the public is cautioned against 
those falsely representing themselves. 


From Mr. Lisle R. Beardslee, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“The work done by your company 
upon an old tree in my yard is very sat- 
isfactory and a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by the 
scientific methods followed by your 
concern.” 


From Mr. Arthur Heurtley, 
The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“The work done on my trees by your 
foreman and his associates has been very 
satisfactory, so much so that we have 
been at considerable pains to canvass 
the neighborhood so as to give the boys 
some extra work while in the vicinity.” 


From Mr. Wm. R. ; ; 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“Some twelve or fourteen years ago 
while visiting at my sister's summer home 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y., I saw your father 
with a very large corps doing tree sur- 
gery on that place. It impressed me so 
forcibly and, in later years the results 
were so convincing that, upon the pur- 
chase of this place, I concluded to have 
your company do such work as was nec- 
essary here. The work has been entirely 
satisfactory.” 





JOHN DAVEY 
“Father of Tree Surgery” 
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CONSERVING THE FRUIT CROPS 


N increase in food production is to be 

brought about not-alone by an in- 
crease in the area planted. Every pos- 
sible device must be employed to get a 
maximum crop of the best quality. Con- 
stant tillage to conserve soil moisture and 
prevent the growth of weeds, special 
applications of nitrate of soda or other 
quick acting fertilizers to the soil about 
the growing crops, protection from insect 
and fungous enemies, adequate thinning 
to permit attainment of the best size— 
these are essential to reach the goal we 
are all striving for. 

In this attempt to get the best results 
in food production, particular attention 
should, be paid at this time to the tree 
fruits—especially apples, pears, peaches 
and plums: Assuming that these have 
been properly pruned and sprayed the 
important thing now is so to thin the 
young fruits that enough will be left 
upon the trees to assure a maximum crop 
of the largest size. A little work now will 
help greatly to this end. 

The necessity of thinning a fruit like 





Crab Apples do not need thinning, because they 
remain small. 


the apple arises from the fact that the 
blossoms are borne in clusters on the 
ends of the fruit-bearing branches. In 
each cluster of blossoms several fruits 
are likely to set. In the case of crab 
apples which are small when mature all of 
these may remain upon the twig, growing 
side by side until they reach full size. 
In such a case the size within crab apple 
limits will be chiefly determined by the 
number in the cluster. If five, six or 
seven little apples are present they will 
all be smaller than if only two or three 
are present. 

With most of the standard varieties of 
apples, however, the case is different. 
The size limits are much greater and 
nature makes partial provision for the 
increase by the so-called “June drop” 
of the young fruits. By this natural 
thinning a large part of the surplus apples 
are removed, but commonly many more 
remain than can attain the best size. 
So when the June drop is well over it is 
time for man to continue the good work 
by carefully thinning the fruit left. By 
planning to have but one apple develop 
on each fruit spur, so it shall have a 
cluster of leaves about the base of the 
stem to manufacture materials for its 
growth, one can get the largest size from 
each variety. Care should also be taken 
that the fruit-bearing twigs are not too 
near together. 

The process of thinning is simple: 
remove from each cluster all but the most 
promising apple. This will usually be 
the one of largest size, although should 
the largest show injury from insects or 
other causes it is of course to be discarded 
in favor of another that shows no blem- 
ish. The ease and rapidity of the work 
will depend of course upon various condi- 
tions, such as the size of the tree and the 
height of the fruit-bearing branches, the 
character of previous pruning and the 
abundance of the crop. A tall step- 
ladder is very helpful in the work. 

Adequate thinning not only helps to 
increase the size of the apples left upon 
the tree, making them of greater value 
either for home use or market, but it 
lessens the drain upon the vitality of the 
tree by lessening the number of seeds 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


produced. It is generally acknowledged 
that seed production is an exhausting 
process, and the tree that is thinned is in 
much better condition to bear fruit the 
following year than the one not thinned. 

Pears develop in much the same way 
as apples and the same treatment in 
thinning should be given them. The 
stone fruits, particularly plums and 
peaches, are not so likely to be clustered 
on spurs, but there are usually many 
fruits so near together that all can not 
develop to largest size. Consequently a 
great reduction in numbers is necessary. 
This is readily done on low-headed trees, 
leaving each fruit by itself so it is not 
likely to touch its neighbors. This not 
only induces the largest size but it lessens 
the danger of injury from brown rot 
which commonly passes from fruit to 
fruit when they touch one another. 

The color and the quality of apples and 
pears depends chiefly upon the amount 
of sunshine the fruits receive. It will be 
of comparatively little use to thin the 
fruit on a tree that is a mass of foliage 
through which the sunshine cannot pene- 
trate. Consequently it is worth while 
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Thin Northern Spy and other varieties to one 
fruit to a cluster. 
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to consider each tree carefully from this 
point of view, and to do a little supple- 
mentary pruning wherever the thickness 
of branches and leaves shows that the 
fruit is not receiving so much sunshine 
as is desirable. Such pruning may read- 
ily be done at this time of the year with- 
out injury to the tree. For doing it 
nothing is better than a pair of good prun- 
ing shears, occasionally replaced by a good 
pruning saw. 

A few years ago some interesting ex- 
periments were made at the New York 
Station in thinning apples. It was found 
that the best results were obtained when 
all wormy, knotty or otherwise inferior 
fruit was removed, the clusters thinned 
to one fruit each and then thinned again 
so that the remaining apples were not 
less than four inches apart. The results 
showed that “the picked fruit gave 
about one bushel of culls where the 
fruit was thinned to three bushels where 
it was not thinned. Where the fruit was 
thinned the ‘drops’ were fewer and con- 
siderably better, and in all grades the 
fruit was clearly superior in size and color 
to fruit of the same grade which was not 
thinned. The first grade included no 
apples less than two and one-half inches 
in diameter, and the proportion which 
measured two and one-half inches was a 
great deal larger where the fruit was 
thinned than where it was not, so that 
No. 2 apples from trees which were 
thinned were much superior to the No. 2 
fruit from trees not thinned.” 

Even the small fruits may sometimes 
be thinned to advantage. It is a com- 
mon practice for greenhouse grape 
growers to remove some of the clusters of 
fruit in order that the others may develop 
to better advantage as well as to thin 
the individual grapes in each cluster. 
By this method the large clusters of very 
large grapes which are often seen at the 
horticultural exhibitions are obtained. 
It is often worth while to use a similar 
process upon the vines in the home vine- 
yard, especially if there has not been 
adequate pruning in early spring. 

There are many things to be done in 
the garden this month. It is desirable to 
train the tomato plants to stakes or 
trellises and to tie up the dahlias and other 
large flowering plants which are in danger 
of being blown over. The flowers of all 
kinds should be kept cut so that no seed 
pods may form to check blossom produc- 
tion. Special applications to the soil 
surface of nitrate of soda or commercial 
fertilizers between the rows of vegetables 
will hasten growth. It is said that the 
blossoming of cosmos may be brought 
about more quickly by pruning the roots 
with a spade thrust into the soil about a 
foot from the plants. 
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Invisible Radiators 


How would you like to have all unsightly radiators concealed with beau- 
tiful cabinets finished to match your furniture? Then, next fall, have 
the temperature in each room controlled automatically by these cabinets. 


You can have just such advantages— 
Cy ? , is a beautiful cabinet, containing an auto- 
She. fac! Qs matic temperature control which maintains 
an even temperature and prevents over-heat- 
(ine Sarena ing. You simply put the Ja-Nar’ over the 
radiator—there are no wires, no pipes, nothing to tear out or putin. If its opera- 
tion is not satisfactory to you, send it back and 
we willrefund purchase price and freight charges 
both ways. Try the Ja-Nar’ in one room first. 
It is finished in mahogany, oak, walnut and 
enamel, white or tinted, to match your decora- 
tive scheme. 
Send for catalogue, prices and full information. 


The Fulton Company 
Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, II. 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 


141 Broadway 
New York 











THE FULTON CO., New York, Knoxville or Chicago. Send Catalogue B, to name and address on margin. 


My dealer’s name and address are: 2 




















FIRST AID TO THE SMALL GARDENER 


For the benefit of citizens now engaged in the patriotic work of growing vegetables in back yards and vacant 
lots, the Readers’ Service Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared a series of three leaflets on the 
A-B-C’s of gardening. 

Written by an agricultural expert, this advice is designed especially to help the amateur, but it will be found 
invaluable even to gardeners of experience. 

INTENSIVE CROPPING IN SMALL GARDENS tells how to get the greatest returns from a small plot of ground by interplanting and 


crop rotetion. It is illustrated by drawings that show you just what to do and how to do it. 
PRACTICE explains the principal steps in planting and cultivating the common vegetables, clearly defining the treatment 


that centr be given to each. 
GARDEN PESTS is the title of a leaflet written to help the gardener fight the foes that attack his growing plants. 


These little articles will only enable you to cultivate your garden scientifically, but they will make the work more interesting. They 
will save you time, ory sod money, and they may save your crop. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL subscribers may have these leaflets upon request. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 


Please enclose stamped and addressed envelope. 
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THE GARDEN BUYTER’S KE MINDER 


VEGETABLES FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


One can now buy from many seedsmen well grown seedling 
plants ready to transplant in the garden. Such plants are 
listed in the midsummer catalogs to be had for the price of a 
postal card. The most important are these: 


Autumn King Cabbage White Vienna Kohlrabi 

Danish Ball Head Cabbage Dwarf Improved Brussels Sprouts 
Succession Cabbage Green Curled Scotch Kale 
Drumhead Savoy Cabbage Purple Curled Kale 

Red Dutch Cabbage White Plume Celery 

Snowball Cauliflower -Pink Plume Celery 

Celeriac or Turnip Rooted Celery Winter Queen Celery 


VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING 


The midsummer catalog of Peter Henderson and Company 
contains this significant paragraph: “The possibilities of your 
vegetable garden have not been by any means exhausted when 
you have raised one crop of vegetables. You can raise a host of 
good things for the table from now onwards, until frost ends 
garden operations. It is a fact noted by a keen observer who 
travels much in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, that some of the thriftiest vegetable 
gardens are planted after June ist. There is no doubt that many 
varieties of vegetables yield larger crops from summer sown seed 
than from spring sown seed, because the weather prevailing at 
the time the young plants attain any size is exactly suited to their 
requirements, and they are able to grow and complete their 
development without check.” 

The most important crops for sowing now are these: 


Bush Beans Mustard 
Beets Lettuce 
Cucumbers Peas 
Endive Radish 
Carrots Rutabaga 
Garden Cress Swiss Chard 
Water Cress Turnip 


PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING 


Many of the most attractive hardy biennial and perennial 
flowers may be easily grown from seed sown in summer. The 
possible number of varieties is legion, but the more important 
types are these: 


Alyssum, Saxatile Compacta 
Columbine or Aquilegia 
Hardy Aster 

Bellis or Double Daisy 
Boltonia Asteroides 
Campanula or Bell Flower 
Hardy Candytuft 
Canterbury Bells 

Hardy Garden Carnation 


Single Hardy Chrysanthemum 
Harvest Moon Coreopsis 
Delphinium or Hardy Larkspur 
Hardy Grass or Spice Pinks 
Digitalis or Foxglove 

Hardy Hybrid Gaillardia 

“Paris Market’’ Gypsophila 
Hardy Double Hollyhock 
Hibiscus 














PLANT STRAWBERRIES NOW 


Early this month the pot-grown strawberry plants become 
available. If planted soon they will become well established 
before winter and will yield a good crop of fruit next year. Do 
not use any fertilizer in the soil where you plant them. Good 
varieties are: 


June Bearing Fall Bearing 


Cardinal Sample Superb 
Chesapeake Aroma Progressive 
Commonwealth Success Francis 
Fendall Helen Davis Americus 


BEAUTIFYING THE GARDEN 


These midsummer days furnish good opportunities to study 
the proper adornment of the garden with furniture and acces- 
sories. To learn of the possibilities in this direction look up 
P. W. Humphrey’s excellent Practical Book of Garden Architecture. 
Are there not positions for some of the following: 


Fountains Gazing Globes 
Pools Rustic Gates 
Bird Baths Pergolas 
Garden Benches Garden Seats 
Rustic Arbors Pavilion 


Rose Arches 
Large Vases 
Garden Temple 


Flower Boxes 
Bird Feeding Table 
Well House 


PLANNING FOR WINTER 


If one is to have a successful greenhouse in operation next 
winter now is the time to plan for it. Such a building, even 
though small, is of greatest value in producing fresh fruits, 
flowers and vegetables as well as in furnishing opportunities for 
the healthgiving pastime of watching things grow. Many 
types of greenhouses are now available: 


Conservatories Garage Greenhouses 
Rose Houses Palm Houses 
Sun Parlors Cucumber Houses 


Vegetable Houses Graperies 


Lean-to Greenhouses 


PLANNING FOR EVERGREENS 


In Sections 1 and 2 and the eastern parts of section 3 the 
coniferous evergreens may be successfully transplanted from 
late in July until October. Be sure to get good specimens with 
the roots carefully burlapped. Almost any catalog will picture 
and describe the following which are among the best conifers 
for ornamental planting: 


Colorado Silver Fir Umbrella Pine 

Irish Juniper Hemlock Spruce 

Red Cedar Engelmann’s Spruce 
Sabina Juniper Colorado Blue Spruce 
Dwarf Mountain Pine Koster’s Blue Spruce 


Austrian Pine 

White Pine 

American Arbor Vitae 
Siberian Arbor Vitae 








DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own 
roots. 66 years’ experience. No matter 
where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
Send today for Dingee “‘ Guide to Rose Culture.” 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 772 West Grove, Pa. 











TREE HEALTH 

We notonly cure trees, but wekeep them 
healthy. Expertsin fertilizing, mulching, 
spraying and pruning, as well as cavity 
treating, bracing, bolting, etc. 

“The Bartlett Way’’ is safe andsure. Represent- 
atives everywhere. 

| Send for ‘‘Tree Talk,” the tree lover’s manual. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT COMPANY 











539 Main Street Stamford, Conn 





BIRDS The Year Round 


) right at your door or all over your place if you 








~. inand for shelter. The beautifully ar- 
Sy tistic design pleases your eye and the 
scientific inside construction which 
reproduces natural nesting conditions, 
pleases the birds. 
The Reiber Bird Book Free 
It tells about nesting habits and is filled 
with sketches of Bird Homes done in sasa- 
frass and other natural woods, all by Mr. 
E. H. Reiber, ‘‘ The Bird Man.” 


Mr. Reiber has designed many Bird Gardens 


REIBER BIRD HOMES yp ctttttt,PLack 


WEST WEBSTER, N.Y. 


VICK’S 


GARDEN 
ND FLORAL 


GUIDE 


For 68 years the leading authority on Vegetable, 
Now Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, For 
Ready Send for free copy—today. 1917 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y- 
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before July 1. 


125 Garfield Ave. 





Farr Says You Should 
Order Dutch Bulbs Early 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils and other bulbs that come 

from Europe, are likely to be scarce this fall. Probably you 

can get them, but you must order early. Send today for 
Farr’s 1917 Bulb Catalogue 

make your selections, and "pone your order for bulbs at once. 

I allow a discount of |! 


per cent on orders received 


BERTRAND H. FARR—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


yomissing, Penna. 
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The first thing needed by a large pro- 
portion of our fruit trees is a thinning 
out of the branches by a proper amount 
of pruning. While late winter is the best 
time for severe pruning a considerable 
amount of this may be done in summer, 
especially in the removal of water sprouts 
and smaller branches. A_ preliminary 
going over of the trees at this time will 
render the more drastic pruning of next 
spring easier and more effective. It is 
especially necessary to take out now all 
dead and blighted branches, cutting the 
latter back several inches below the point 
of injury. This is also a good time to 
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Consult Our Engineers This Summer 


Summer is the time to make your plans for tree and shrub planting, landscape development, etc. 
At this time you are on your property and can give the matter your personal attention. 


Our Landscape Department, specializes in forest landscaping, arboriculture, development 
of country estates, pleasure woods, forest parks and game preserves, state and town reserva- 
tions. We make the most accurately finished plans or a merely suggestive field sketch, 
as needed. Laying out vistas, roads, paths and traiis; planting schemes and lists of material 
for shade and ornamental planting, avenues, screens, hedges, windbreaks, etc. Examinations 
and advice regarding unthrifty, diseased or injured trees. We codperate with landscape 
architects and state or city park commissions. 
Our Service Department specializes in woods work, tree work, general work. This organ- 
ization is equipped and accustomed to carry out the plans and specifications of our forest 
engineers, and is available either for work planned by them or to work independently for 
owners or other foresters, landscape architects and architects. The department is equally 
adapted to the needs of the man who wants two lawn trees cared for and the association or 
owner who is developing a thousand-acre tract. 
Our Nurseries, Little Tree Farms of America, are at Framingham, Mass. (near Boston). In 
our new and instructive catalogue are listed twenty million forest, shade and ornamental trees. 
All grown here from hardy seed, the very best at the lowest prices. Evergreens and hardwoods 
in all desirable species. We import nothing. We store nothing. We dig everything fresh 
“TItis a 





upon order. If you are within motoring distance of Framingham, visit the Farms. 
most dnteresting sight.” 
Send for our Catalogue Send for our Service Bulletin Send for our Planting Bulletin 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY 
Division M-2, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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American-Grown 
TREES & 
EVERGREENS 


OU are invited to visit our 

Nurseries during July and 
August, when the trees and plants 
are at their best, and make your 
selection for fall delivery. Our 
catalog—‘‘Suggestions For Ef- 
fective Planting’’—on request. 


DREER’S 


Andorra Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 230, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Potted Strawberry Plants 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives 
directions for planting in order to 
raise a full crop of Strawberries next 
|| year; also offers Celery and Cabbage 
Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower 


and Farm Seeds for summer sowing, 
Potted Plants of Roses, Hardy Per- 
ennials and Shrubbery which may 
safely be set out during the summer; 


SAVE THE BIRDS WITH DODSON HOUSES 

Give them this safe refuge and then reduce their enemy the spar- 
row, with n’s Sparrow Trap. Write for bird book er catalogto 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice-Pres. and Director Am. Audubon Ass’n 
703 Harrison Ave. =- Kankakee, IIl 














Black knots—the worst enemy of Plum and Cherry 
trees. 


look carefully over all plum and cherry 
trees and cut out all signs of black knot, 
the fungous disease that every year kills 
hundreds of thousands of these stone 
fruits. All of the knots thus removed 
should be promptly burned and the work 
of removal should include not only the 
cultivated trees but also all wild trees 
of any sort that show the injury. 

As the black knot is the most destruc- 
tive enemy of plums and cherries so the 





Would you like a group of Big 
Evergreens to beautify your lawn: 





and roped to wood platform. 


Hicks NURSERIES “#8sis" 


> tive Plants. 


HEN send for our catalog, 


which gives you expert advice. ; A Paine 
From its photographs, diagrams mention this publication 
and price lists, you can easily 


order a group of these cheerful 
evergreens that will exactly meet 


oes our needs. The healthy, dense 
oliage of Hicks Evergreens shuts 
Ee off the sight, noise and dust of the PHILAD ELPHIA, PA. 


street and effectively screens un- 
sightly views. The vigorous root sys- 





also a select list of seasonable Decora- 


Write for a free copy, and kindly 


HENRY A. DREER 








tems are protected by shipping in a 





large ball of earth —canvas-wrapped 
Satisfactory growth guaranteed. 


Hicks Big Trees Save 10 Years 


FREE SERVICE TO READERS 


Box N order to make it easier for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











INTERIOR DECORATION " Frincoles and 


fill out the attached coupon. 





readers to secure information from firms advertis- 
ing things for yards and gardens in this number, our 
Readers’ Service will have catalogs sent to those who 





Simply check what interests you and mail today. 
We will attend to the rest. 


READERS’ SERVICE, The House Beautiful 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me catalogs of — 


pear blight is the most destructive disease 
of pear trees. It is often called the fire 
blight because the affected leaves look as 
if they had been killed by fire. Its 


Tre book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, of the 
blems 2 erplex the home-maker in his endless: search 
for the e beautifu Th he author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New ‘York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 


Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 





sansa commonly shown by the sud- WHEN. WHERE Ai AND HOW TO DECORATE. Bird Houses Garden Houses and Arbors 
den blackening of leaves or blossoms or SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. Bulbs and Seeds Nursery Stock 
: = PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION - Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera- Garden Pottery Roses 
both. It is not confined to the leaves but THE  MOOEEN HOUSE. Gone INDIVIDUAL ROUSE. 
affects also the twigs, and the bark of the Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House i cachinn ss Cad pe bite inwcisantedisab seston 
Beautiful for one year, $5. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston RS. gl etre hake Hin daweiaeceen ne caunaaenann 





larger branches. On the latter it often 
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A 2c stamp will bring you our practical booklet, 
“Making the Garden Grow.” You'll like it. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 8 RUBBER. -O. 
CAMBRIDGE,MA‘ 











ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SEND 
REMITTANCE WITH COUPON 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo. gilt top. 288 pages. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RARE THINGS? 


If so, you will want 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


| 

| 

i ‘ | 

for your library. What is more rare than a good | 
| 

| 

| 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.25, for which send one 
Atlantic Classics to 


essay? 


‘‘Good essays are never too plentiful—and 
it was a happy thought of the editors of the Aflantic 
Monthly to bring together some of the best essays 
which have appeared in its pages. There are six- |!  Street........... 210... e cece cece ence ence tense nes 
teen in all, and they range from gay to grave—but 

not too grave!” 


—The Springfield City Library Bulletin State... 
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produces dead cankered spots around the 
margins of which there may often be seen 
a liquid which is full of the disease germs. 
These germs are spread by insects in 
various ways and sometimes they may be 
spread through pruning tools, unless these 
are frequently disinfected by dipping in a 
solution of formalin or corrosive subli- 
mate. No adequate method of prevent- 
ing pear blight by spraying has yet been 
found. The chief remedial measure is to 
cut and burn the infested branches as 
quickly as possible after the disease ap- 
pears. The spread on the infected tree 
is thus checked and a source of infection 
for other trees is disposed of. In-as- 
much as the blight often starts on water 
sprouts, it is desirable to keep these 
pruned off from the trunk and larger 
branches. The blight upon a _ water 
sprout may often cause more damage than 
upon the end of a branch, because it may 
go down to the trunk of the tree and there 
produce a cankered area in the bark. 

In nearly all the older fruit regions of 
North America there are many wild 
seedling apple trees which by a very 
little attention can be transformed from 
producers of nothing or of practically 
worthless cider apples to producers of the 
best varieties. It is probable that many 
readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL who 
spend the summers on summer home 
farms can easily find such trees upon their 
own places. Sometimes these are growing 
alone and at others they are growing as a 
mass of worthless brush, which, however, 
has great possibilities. The quickest 
way to secure good fruit crops is often to 
graft these trees in early spring. In order 
that this grafting process may be success- 
ful it is necessary to get ready for it this 
summer, for unless most of the branches 
are cut off and the borers that infest the 
roots at the base of the trunk are de- 
stroyed there will be no chance of success. 
So go over the tree carefully and dig out 
all borers found in or beneath the bark 
at the base of the trunk. If you see 
dark shrunken spots on the bark or brown- 
ish sawdust like castings coming from a 
hole in the bark dig away with a sharp 
knife until you find the borer. If the 
hole is nearly as large as a lead pencil run 
a wire down until it impales the worm at 
the other end. Thus being sure that the 
tree is free from borers the next thing is to 
keep it free. One of the best ways to do 
this is to dig out the soil around the base 
of the trunk to a depth of five or six inches. 
Let the exposed bark dry off for a day. 
Then paint it with pure white lead mixed 
with pure raw linseed oil, applying to the 
exposed bark that you have dugaround and 
extending it up the trunk for a foot above 
the soil surface. When the paint dries re- 
place the soil around the base of the trunk. 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 
HEAT 


fi are two big reasons why the 
Kelsey Heat is such a healthy 
Health Heat. 

One—it freshly heats, fresh air; and 
delivers it in such abundance to each 
room, that a complete change of air is 


caused every 15 minutes. You have 
ample heat and plenty of ventilation 
at the same time. 

Heat with all its comforts. Fresh 
air with all its healthfulness and none 
of its draughts. 

Second—it automatically mixes the 
freshly heated fresh air, with just the 
right healthful amount of moisture. 

Your nostrils do not become parched. 

The furniture does not dry out, and 


its joints open. 

It heats any and every room in any weather. 
regardless of the wind’s direction. 

Send for booklet, “‘Some Saving Sense on 


Heating.” 


‘THE Keuse 


WARM AIR GENE ay 


305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 
103-H Park Avenue 2767-H Lincoln Avenue 


Detroit Boston 
95-H Builders Exchange 405-H P. O. Square Bldg. 


ED FERIA, FEIN BE PABA ad GSI MIRO PERI BI PG GE 
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BOGALWSA B 


“BOGALUSA” is the name BY WHICH TO BUY 
the BEST LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 
BOGALUSA is the name of the city where the 
best long-leaf pine that grows is cut into every 
size from great bridge timbers to little laths. 
BOGALUSA, in lumber, is more than a name— 
it is a symbol of superiority and responsibility. 
FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY 
“‘BOGALUSA’’—that is your guaranty. And if 
you don’t see “Bogalusa” stamped on EVERY 
PIECE or bundle you'll refuse it as “not per order.” 
WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still 
leaves us time to take an interest in YOU.) There’s 
a real value for you in the Bogalusa Book. (Free.) 
GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
1609 Fourth Avenue Bogalusa, La. 


USA BOGALYSA 
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Your home will be different 


You would like your home to be distinctively beautiful, 
not just like other houses—and not too expensive. Build 
in the New Color Stucco and get these advantages. 

This stucco is made by mixing richly colored marble or 
granite screenings or warm-toned sands or gravels with 
Atlas-White Cement. The beautiful tone effects are 
variegated —full of life, character and individuality. 
The colors are permanent. 

The first cost is low—hardly anything extra for the new 
color effect because it requires only two cubic yards of 
aggregates for the average house. Upkeep is low too— 
almost no painting or repairing. A stucco home is fire- 
resisting, cool in summer and easy to heat in winter. 

Ask your architect about this new stucco. Also send 





for our free book “Information for Home Builders” which 
illustrates this new stucco in actual colors. Use the coupon. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 


Atlas-White Stucco Home, Cleveland, Ohio 
Bohnard & Parsons, Architects 





THE ATLAS PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York or Com Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
Send to name and address below illustrated book of Information for Home Builders. I expect to build a 
$—_ Home; $ Bungalow; $ Garage. 1-A-H-7-17 























A SUMMER PORCH WITHOUT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is a summer porch only partly furnished. Because of its hand- 
some illustrations of beautiful homes; because of its helpful 
Suggestions for the arrangement of furniture; because of its 
authoritative articles on the keeping of house, yard and garden, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is an indispensable summer com- 
Panion. 

If you are not a subscriber, you owe it to your home to be one. 
If you are a subscriber, you would do a friend a great kindness 
by presenting her with a six months’ subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six Months for One Dollar 


*#HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 ParK StT., BOSTON | 

















The Book of 100 Houses 


& Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 
sa This boo 





k contains photographic views of over 100 houses 
4> of every variety and style of architecture (from the small- 
est bungalows and camps to the largest residences) that 
have been built in all parts of the country, under widely 
varying conditions of climate and surroundings, and stained 
with the rich, velvety shades of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
and with the soft, cool, brilliant white of 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White. 

They are designed by leading architects and the book is 
full of ideas wate suggestions that are of interest and value 
to those who are planning to build. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


+ 


Walls finished with Cabet’s Old Virginia White 
Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stain 
Pierson & Goodrich, Architects, N. Y. 
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Where rest, comfort and recreation may be realized amid luxu- 
rious surroundings and among refined, genial people. Directly 
facing the waters of Massachusetts Bay, a step only from a 
clean, sandy bathing beach stands imposingly The New Ocean 
House and its new Annex adjoining, with accommodations 
for nearly 500 guests. Twelve miles from Boston, with per- 
fect roads for motoring and excellent train service, combining 
accessibility to business with complete change of scene, air 
and environment. 


Situated on the town’s outskirtsand on the famous aristocrat- 
ic North Shore, this hotel whose guests ‘‘come again’”’ summer 
after summer stands as an example of highest ideals. Greatly 
enlarged, rearranged and beautified, it offers every facility for 
the welfare and safety of its patrons. Cuisine and serviceare 
of highest standard. Appointments of chambers, public par- 
lors and dining rooms reflect charm and taste. The hotel 
Orchestra is composed of musicians with national reputation. 
Rooms, single or en suite, with or without baths. Dining 
room service privilege of table d’hote ora la carte at no extra 
charge. Fireproof garage of very large capacity. 


Our descriptive booklet mailed on request 
E. R. Grabow Company, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Owners and 
Managers 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
ATTIC 


(Continued from page 105) 


Yellow seemed to be the most fitting 
color in which to finish the room, so yellow 
it continued to be. A light gray paper 
with lines of tiny yellow roses about three 
inches apart replaced the monstrosities 
which had previously adorned the walls 
and ceiling. Rag rugs in which yellow 
predominated carried out the color scheme 
of the room. 

The time required to accomplish this 
transformation was very short. One 
week saw the room changed from a dusty 
storeroom into a bedroom dainty enough 
to please the heart of any girl. The 
cleaning was done in one day, and it re- 























You Build But Once, But You Furnish Always 


The inside of a real home is a growth, changing and developing year after year. Much of its 
fascination lies in the opportunity which it gives for improvement. Alas for the house which never 
opens its doors to a new idea! 

Are you tired of your old arrangement of furniture? Do you need new curtains, new wall paper, 
new rugs? Are you planning to refurnish your living room or to make architectural alterations? 

Whatever your needs, you will find a wealth of fresh ideas in 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consisting of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as 
the magazine, is now ready for distribution at 50 cents. : 
Our first volume of reprints, “‘Of What Shall I Build My House?” has proved so popular at the same price that it 


has run into a second edition. ; 
Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. 


If you order today you may be spared future regrets. Address, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, DEPT. R, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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A Boston fern and one or two smaller plants gave 
a breath of out-of-doors to the room. 


quired a little less than a day each to ap- 
ply the two coats of paint. It was sum- 
mer time when the work was done so the 
paint dried very quickly and very little 
time was wasted on that account. The 
paperhanger finished work in a little more 
than half a day, and there was the new 
room ready for its furniture. The cost, 
too, was small. Two cans of paint at 
seventy-five cents each proved enough for 
the woodwork, and two larger cans at 
$1.20 each covered the floor. The paper 
chosen was most inexpensive, costing fif- 
teen cents a roll, and the paperhanger’s bill 
amounted to something less than $10.00. 

The furniture which now fills the room 
is somewhat of a heterogeneous collection 
from bygone days. In the course of time 
| hope to have all mahogany furniture, 
but at the present I own only one or two 
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“Suitable and Suggestive Things” 
REQUIRED FOR 
Beautifying Home Grounds 
Pergolas; and Garages ne 
with Pergola Features 
Lattice Fences 


Garden Houses 
and Arbors 





When writing enclose 10c in stamps and ask 





for Catalogue ““M-30” 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory and Main Office Eastern Office 
2155-87 Elston Ave. 6 East 39th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. New York City 
SOSA 
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The wind cannot 
slam your door 
held open by the 
Stanley Garage 
Door Holder, 


OUR garage is most satisfactory when 
its hardware is especially designed for 
garage use. 


Stanley Garage Hardware 


is a complete line of equipment for your 
new garage. 


Send today for free iliustrated catalog. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN CONN., U.S. A. 

















An Offer to the Hostess 


The perplexing problem of how to serve a dainty 
luncheon will be easily soloed if you consult 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 
By HESTER PRICE 


{| This well-known authority has brought together a wide variety 
of fresh, attractive suggestions for the hostess who is eager to 
make her dinners and luncheons distinctive without hiring a 
caterer and with the use of such materials as may readily be 
obtained. 

4 Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page 
engraving, showing not only the general effect but also the ex- 
act working out of details. 

| Price $2.00 net, or $3.50 for this valuable book and a year's 
subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 








A new and wonderful effect 
in interior decoration 


Combines the “feeling” of carving and the flat effect 
of stenciling—with an added appeal which neither 
possesses. Whether the Redwood is left “natural” or 
stained some soft neutral tint, this treatment will give 
your home an air of distinction and modest elegance. 

Write today for full information regarding this new 
method and the many remarkable qualities of Califor- 
nia Redwood; also the Redwood Finish Book and set 
of samples showing the new Redwood stains. 


Califorma Redwand 


A wonderful wood for interior finish 


























No other finish has such attractive texture, such 
beauty of “pattern” and coloring, such unlimited pos- 
sibilities for variety of decorative treatment. 

At the same time Redwood is the most practical 
finish, for it will not shrink, swell, crack, warp or twist 
when properly seasoned. Contains a natural preserva- 
tive that resists rot. Retards fire. 

Write for full details today. Please give us the names 
of your architect and local lumber dealers. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Call Building, San Francisco 


Ask for the child's story of the “hig trees” of California 
there’s a copy for every child in the nation. 





The above panel shows 
a detail of the lower 
picture. You can secure 
just as artistic and 
harmonious effects in 
your own home. Write 
for Redwood literature 
and full information 
regarding this new 
decorative treatment. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD? 
OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE 


is the title of the 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown handsomely printed illustrations of 
beautiful houses that help to answer that question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
that must be definitely answered beiore further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 12}”), contains among others the following 
illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By THomasP. Rosinson The Stucco House, By Davip B. Barnes The Brick House, By Austin D. Jenkins 


ementing each of these three articles are illustra- 





Grouped about and supp 


tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 
Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
° THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . - ’ (The reprint alone will be seat 
SPECIAL OFFER: { Of What Shall | Build My House........--- j $1 .00 upon receipt of 50 cents) 
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AINT is insurance against decay. 
slow-burning fire—slower, but just as destructive 
and far more certain. 


THE HOUSE BEAU TiIFgL 





Decay is merely 


Watch your paint as carefully as you watch your fire in- 
surance. Make sure that it is the kind of paint that protects. 
The ingredient that puts endurance into paint is zinc. 


New Jersey 





AINC 





in paint 


combines with the lead and oilto 
form a tougher film—one that 
the weather cannot get back of 
to attack the wood. Zinc gives 
a finer, smoother finish to the 
painted surface, anchors the film 
to the wood and lengthens the 
time between paintings. 

If you are going to use a pre- 
pared paint, send for our list of 
reliable Manufacturers of Good 
Zinc Paints. 


If you want your painter to mix 
his own paints, send for our list 
of reliable Manufacturers of Good 
Zinc-in-Oil, 

If you want to know the best 
zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our in- 
dexed booklet, Zinc-in-Paint. It 
is full of helpful information 
that will interest any property 
owner. All are yours for the 
asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co. 


, 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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pieces, and | must be satisfied for the 
time with what | have. 

A light directly over the bed tempts 
me to retire before | am ready to go to 
sleep and another member of the family 
coming upstairs some time later usually 
finds me enjoying the luxury of reading 
in bed, a thing | have longed to do since 
childhood but have never been able todo 
before. A table in the corner has proved 
a much more satisfactory place for real 
work than the desk belonging to my col- 
lege days, which I had tried to use at first. 

For years I had been obliged to share 
my bedroom with my sister, and in my im- 
agination I had always planned a room 
that would be my own, “when my ship 
came in.” When we moved into the 
house where we now live, | decided that it 
was no longer necessary to wait for that 
unexpected day of prosperity, and found 
that the judicious use of a little of my 
leisure time would make it possible for me 
to have the longed-for room, where things 
could be arranged to suit my taste, and 
no one else need be consulted. 

The two other photographs are of the 
attic study of a well- known writer and 
teacher. The red hollow tile of the end 
wall is left uncovered and a fireplace of 
brick of the same pleasant tone is built 
against it. The roof timbers were planed 
and stained, like the sheathing trim and 
floor, a nut brown. The furnishings are 
chiefly in brown shades, with bits of 
bright colors added by books, pictures, 
brasses and blooming plants. Cupboards 
under the slope hold such scholastic stores 
as paper, note-books and miscellanies. 
A glazed door opens on a spacious roof- 
terrace, and east, south and west win- 
dows give wide views of skies, meadows, 
trees and distant hills. 

Doubtless there are many other ways 
in which attic rooms can be used, but the 
three which | have described are the re- 
sults of the needs of three particular 
families and a little thought will probab- 
ly show you how it would be possible to 
make your third floor room over into the 
kind of room which you yourself have 
longed for years to have. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S SHELVES. 
(Continued from page 90) 

panels. Here in boxes are the threads and 
rolls of tape and ribbon. Here are boxes 
of pieces, neatly labelled, and the ironing 
board and electric iron which will be so 
useful on seamstress day. ° 

If you have shelves you are bound to 
have something on them—unless you wish 
to go down to posterity with that other 
unprepared woman, Mother Hubbard. 
A good motto for shelves is “ Keep those 
in the parlor empty, and those in the store- 
room full.” 
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CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


FEW currant bushes well cared for 

will yield a very desirable fruit for 
home use. There is no kind of jelly more 
generally appreciated than currant jelly 
and spiced currants are an old-fashioned 
preserve which too few people nowadays 
know about. Currants are easier to grow 
in the North than in the South, for they 
delight in a moist, loamy soil and a cool 
climate with only moderate sunshine. 
Under such conditions, the currant grows 
vigorously through a long season and 
retains its leaves until near the end of 
summer. This enables it to produce an 
abundant crop of fruit the following 
season. 

The Perfection is one of the best 
varieties of red currants and one of 
the best ways to take care of the bushes 
is to give them a heavy mulch of lawn 
clippings or cut grass which will smother 
the weeds and keep the soil cool and 
moist. 

The chief enemy of the currant is 
the currant worm. The easiest way to 
keep it in check is to spray the bushes 
with hellebore or arsenate of lead when 
the leaves are two-thirds grown. 

On many home grounds, there are 
places where a few grape vines could be 
grown to great advantage. Almost any 
sunny sheltered position may be chosen 
for these and a large hole should be dug 
out and filled in with rich soil and if 
possible mixed in with bones and other 
lasting forms of fertilizer that there may 
be a supply of food for the roots for many 
years. Two-year-old plants may be 
bought for a few cents each. For north- 
ern climates the hardiest varieties are: 
Worden, Concord, and Green Mountain. 
Other desirable sorts are Campbell’s 
Early, Niagara, and Delaware. 

Gooseberries seem to be grown chiefly 
in regions where the fruit is utilized by 
canneries for preserves and jams. There 
are few small fruits so easy to grow as the 
gooseberry. 

The bushes may be set out in any 
good garden soil, about four feet 
apart, and cultivated or mulched as one 
prefers. They will grow rapidly and ina 
year or two will begin to bear abundantly. 
Four varieties are commonly listed in the 
catalogues. The earliest is the Hough- 
ton; the next two, in order of ripening, 
are the Downing and the Oregon Cham- 
pion, both of these being mid-season 
sorts; the latest variety is the Josselyn. 
For western regions, the Oregon Cham- 
pion seems to be most desirable and it 
would be well worth trying in the east. 

Gooseberries are subject to attack by 
mildew, which may be prevented by 
spraying with lime-sulphur wash, and by 
the currant worm. 
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**The minute you think of FLOORS INDOORS you think of TUPELO wood.” 
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TUPE | 
TUPEL | 


TUPEL 





is famous mainly because it is the initial letter of TUPELO, 
the favorite INDOOR FLOOR lumber with sensible folks. 


not use Tupelo for INDOOR FLOORS is unbelievable! 


It is so trim-looking—and simply refuses to wear down 


(NOTE—These don’t mean anything alone— 
but as the distinguishing part of Tupelo, ‘‘the 
cleanest-looking, prettiest, longest- 
wearing flooring in the whole world of wood,’’ 


heatest, 


these mystic letters are decidedly important to 
home - planners, home - builders and home- 
hopers. Its grain is ‘‘ inter-knit’? — that’s 
the reason it wears so. And it’s plentiful.) 


is as smooth as satin. 
Takes stains beautifully. 
(Is not for porch floors.) 


NOW, willyou ever forget TUPELO asa FLOOR lumber? No, indeed! 
Write and tell us about what you don’t know about Tupelo for floors (but you'd like to). We? ll tell it. 


TUPELO 


is largely used for flooring in warehouses and platforms where heavy trucking is done. 


Perhaps Father has something to do with a factory that has floors in it. 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER 


Write for Free Finished Samples of this dependable and extremely economical wood. 


LUMBER 


There is no harder test. 


Better tell Aim about TUPELO. 


TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 HIBERNIA BK. BLpc., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 


906 HEARD Nat’L BK. BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














DO YOU KNOW THE 


DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, 


founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? 
DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, lib« oral 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? 
DO YOU KNOW that modernity, fre shne 38 a humor 
are possible in ps ages not embraced by a “ girl cover” — 
that “punch” and “ pep,” however commendable, are 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines 


or American life? 


ATLANTIC MON ‘THLY? 


ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 

DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
without being claptrap, serious without being pon- 
derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 

DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, 
be ae political articles by the leading writers of the 
world. 

THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 


Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
scription and form the Aélantic habit. 
Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 centsa copy. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Department H 


Three Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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‘Te. recent rapid rise in the price of most build- 
ing materials has not extended appreciably to North 
Carolina Pine. You can still obtain it, easily and 


quickly, at a moderate cost. 


Beautiful Interior Woodwork 
And Bare Polished Floors 


Valuable facts about this extraordinary wood are con- 
tained in two books—our Home-Builders’ Book and 
our Book of Interiors. Whether you are planning to 
build or merely to remodel your present home, 


you will profit by reading these 
books. Ask for them by name— 
either or both. They are free. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
Norfolk, Va. 














scribe now to start with August. 





Send 
find $3 enclosed (add 60c for Canada, $1 for Foreign). 


Name 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 
free your May, June and July numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning August, 1917, for which 


Occupation. Gaya uence . Address 


Are You Planning to Build? | 


Then Get These Three Valuable Numbers FREE 





The May, June and July issues of The Architectural Record—authoritative 
and professional — each containing 100 or more photographs, interior views and 
floor plans of recent successful buildings— will be included free, if you sub- 


The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any other journal, and is 
also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. 
In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are also de- 
| scribed the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which 
add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 

Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. It will save 
much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


| Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today. 


H.B. 7-17 

















Is Your House a Credit 
to Your Town? 


Every live community has donned its best clothes 
for the summer. It has put on fresh paint, cleaned up alleys and 
back yards, planted flowers, launched city beautiful campaigns through 
civic organizations and women’s clubs. Are you keeping in tune, or is 
your home a jarring note ? 








America’s foremost home-making magazine. 





SEE OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ON PAGE 74 


REMEMBER, not only is THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL itself devoted to house and grounds and the development 
of neighborhood life, but its Readers’ Service Bureau employs a corps of experts who, without charge, advise sub- 
scribers on matters now uppermost in the mind of every home-maker and town-maker. ‘ 

@ No women’s club, no board of trade, no civic organization of any kind, should be without THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL in its reading room. And, of course, no house that is or would be a home is complete without 
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WANTED—A HOME 
(Continued from page 103) 
decided to wait. If my nerves give out, 
I can go to the Shack and sell eggs. 

The first summer went by all too 
quickly. During the ten weeks’ vacation, 
three hundred visitors were made wel- 
come. Friends whom | had not seen in 
years, finding out that | was a person with 
a fixed address, came to see me. Many a 
touring car surprised the quiet corner 
before the summer days lapsed into 
autumn and we reluctantly hung up our 
sunbonnets and took down the traveling 
hats from the top shelf and turned our 
faces toward New York. 

Several summers have since been added 
to that first memorable one, and with each 
summer have been added more chairs, 
more dishes, more of everything. Every 
auction found me an eager bidder. Old 
Windsor chairs so covered with a tuff 
that no one, unless he had the X-ray eye 
of a collector, would know they were 
Windsor, sold for ten cents; old Paul 
Revere lanterns for fifteen; and so on. 
Now | light my dining-room with candles 
and lanterns of different kinds. You see 
lanterns are not illumination, but light. 
All modern inventions are merely illumi- 
nation. 

Late in September there was a light 
frost in the garden. ,The squirrels were 
busy at their nuts, a flock of wild geese 
was seen flying South, and two hundred 
or more crows had “called the roll” in a 
neighboring swamp. The shades in the 
Shack were drawn and the latchstring 
pulled in for the winter. 

Oh, happy latchstring! Would that 
my duties were but to welcome guests. 
I’d wot not whether | were made from 
fine spun linen, or ropy Manilla, or good 
old leather so long as | served at the 
portal of the House of a Thousand Wel- 
comes. 


A CLUB HOUSE FOR THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 
(Continued from page 107) 
with heavy cretonne. Walls are panelled 
in oak and plastered in sand finish above, 
while oak beams give dignity to the 
ceiling. 

And what does all this cost, some 
practical person will inquire. Well, to 
build the club house about $25,000 was 
expended. Dues are $25 a year, with $10 
initiation fee, but a membership is for 
the whole family, no matter whether the 
family numbers two or ten. One pays 
extra only for bowling and for tea. 
With a total membership of about one 
hundred and twenty-five families this 
friendly little club runs itself and success- 
fully fulfils its purpose as the center of 
social interest in the neighborhood. 
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NEW THINGS FOR GARDENS 


HE surest way to keep alive one’s 

interest in gardens and garden lore is to 
try out as many as possible of the most 
promising novelties which are constantly 
being introduced through the efforts of a 
host of workers who are always watching 
for new sports from existing varieties, 
or experimenting with hybrids, or search- 
ing the remote corners of the earth for 
plants now unknown to our gardens. 
Sooner or later these new things get into 
the hands of the commercial plantsmen 
and are offered in their catalogs. So the 
surest way to get hold of such novelties 
is to study the catalogs of as large a 
number of dealers as possible. Many 
promising additions have thus lately 
been made to our garden lists. These 
include fruits and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vegetables and flowers. 

Probably the most important group 
of novelties that has been introduced in 
many years is found in the new and rare 
Chinese plants brought over for the 
Arnold Arboretum by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
the veteran explorer who has spent so 
many years in the wilds of China. This 
group includes many ornamental species 
which have already proven great ac- 
quisitions for American gardens. The 
Chinese Barberry, growing four to six 
feet tall, is likely to lend variety to our 
present very general planting of the 
Japanese Barberry. Several new sorts 
of summer lilacs or Buddleia will make 
this type of decorative plants much more 
popular than before. Two of these sorts 
are called Superba and Magnifica. An- 
other called Wilsoni blooms in September 
and thus extends considerably the flower- 
ing season of these attractive plants. A 
new Exochorda is said to be the most 
beautiful of the Pearl Bushes. It is 
hardy and in spring shows abundant 
racemes of pure white flowers, which are 
larger than those of the ordinary Pearl 
Bush. The Saint John’s Wort called 
Henryi, as well as two or three other 
related varieties, are promising additions 
to the yellow-flowered summer shrubs. 
Several very promising new Honeysuckles 
are also added to our list. Perhaps the 
best of these is the variety Podocarpa 
which is a shrub growing about twelve 
feet high that bears long sprays of white 
flowers followed by scarlet fruits which 
ripen in September and remain on the 
plant far into the winter, making a 
striking contrast with the green leaves 
which are also held very late. Several 
new sorts of Mock Orange and Spirea 
are also notable additions to our lists. 

There are doubtless more new varieties 
of roses produced every year than of any 
other flowering plant. In recent months 
an astonishing number of these have been 











announced, many of them with the 
strongest indorsements of the highest 
authorities. Thus a beautiful new sort 
which originated with John Cook, the 
veteran rose grower of Baltimore, was 
awarded the Silver Medal by the Ameri- 
can Rose Society at the Hartford Test 
Garden. It is called Crimson Champion 
and is said to be a bedding variety of 
great merit because it is so prolific of 
bloom, and flowers throughout the season. 
Another variety of special interest is 
called Queen of Fragrance and it was 
lately given a very valuable cup as the 
winner of a prize offered by the [toyal 
Horticultural Society of England as the 
rose possessing in the highest degree the 
oldtime rose fragrance. Another very 
promising garden rose is called Red 
Radiance and an extremely interesting 
new rose of the Rugosa type is called 
Delicata. It has large semi-double mauve 
pink flowers which continue coming all 
summer. 

Many readers of horticultural journals 
have been interested in recent years in 
the reports of the new blackberry which 
has been tried out in Missouri and neigh- 
boring states. It is called the Mac- 
Donald and it is now on sale by some of 
the leading nurserymen. 





HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERS 


N a recent address before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Craig, one of the most successful 
New England gardeners, discussed many 
phases of garden activities. Among other 
interesting things he said that hardy 
herbaceous perennials are wonderfully 
popular now and continued: “| well 
remember the fight waged by Mr. Wil- 
liam Robinson through the columns of 
the English Garden to secure them suitable 
recognition in the early eighties of the 
last century. A great proportion of 
these hardy plants are easily and inex- 
pensively raised from seed. Taking first 
those usually treated as biennials, but 
some of which are perennial, we have 
pansies, bedding violas, double daisies, 
rockets, forget-me-nots, Canterbury bells, 
foxgloves, hollyhocks and honesty; of 
these, pansies, violas, forget-me-nots and 
daisies should be sown in a cold frame, 
or in a shaded position outdoors from 
July 25 to August 1; foxgloves and Can- 
terbury bells need sowing in May, and 
hollyhocks in early July. For anyone 
unable to succeed with the perennial 
hollyhocks | would commend the annual 
type; these sown in April will flower well 
the same season, and rarely are affected 
by rust. Among the varieties of hardy 
perennials which come with ease from 
(Continued on page 125) 
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The illustration shows Morgan French Door No. M-127 } 
French docrs have always been used ex- 
tensively by the best architects in fine 
homes. Today there are few homes built 
—large or small—without French doors. 
No other doors have ever enjoyed such 
universal popularity. 
And it is not a passing fad. It is an 
appreciation of their exceptional beauty 
and all-around utility. 


OREN 


French Doors 


are made in many designs, sizes and woods 
—for the outside and inside of the home. 
Discriminating buyers insist on Morgan 
Doors for all uses, because of their beau- 
tiful selected woods, their exclusive All- 
White-Pine Core and their patented 
Wedge Dowel Construction. 4nd because 
they are guaranteed. 
Suggestions 
for Beautifying the Present 
or Prospective Home 

You don’t need to build a new home to 
enjoy the beauty and service of Morgan 
Doors. ‘Adding Distinction to the Home’’ 
gives suggestions for improving the 
present home. 


“The Door Beaatiful’”’ is a book of sugges- 
tions on doors, interior trim and interior 
decorations for prospective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-14 Chicago 


Morgan rage + Co., Stew 











Exhibits o Of finished Morgan Model Doors in ail 
principas cities. Ask for list. 








Watch for the first of the series of ‘‘House 
Beautiful Homes’’ in the Fall Building 











THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY. BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.”—New 
York Sun. 

“It is packed with the treasured lore of generations of accom- 
plished housewives, and covers the entire range of domestic 
knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions are bound with fine 
simplicity ond, illustrated with pictures that are an incitement to 
artistic housefurnishing in t | Milwaukee Free Press. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3. 00 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Ye 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ™¥# pts sr 














THE HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL 


rate Torsa Cone Tile Roof 


on this beautiful Downey residence in Chicago 
is of the pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. 
(See detail more clearly shown in border of 
advertisement.) By its use the architect has 
skillfully added to the beauty and character of 
the building. A Tile Roof is absolutely leak- 
proof — takes up no moisture on the under side 
to cause decay and lasts forever. It’s the only 
roof which is absolutely fireproof. 


A 





Many wonderful effects secured by 
architects of note are shown in our 
booklet, “The Roof Beautiful,” 
printed in colors. It contains views 
of many beautiful homes with roofs 
of Terra Cotta Tiles and is sent free. 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. * 


Mfrs. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 





General Offices _ & 
1111-21 Monroe Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


RE fo OO TORA Ge  okn aIMER cereee, 








CAN YOU BE POSITIVE OF ANY OTHER ROOF THAT WILL 
LAST FOR ALL TIME? HAVE YOUR ARCHITECT SHOW 
YOU IN SWEET'S CATALOG THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
OUR SLATE PRODUCED IN ONE OR VARIED COLORs. 


THE AULD & CONGER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now 
bound six numbers to a volume. 
Each volume constitutes a pro- 
fusely illustrated compendium on 
house building, furnishing and 
maintaining, with due attention to 
the flower and vegetable gardens. 








Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor-plans 
of houses, both large and small, with interesting photo- 
graphs of interiors showing attractive schemes of 
decoration. 

Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 
1916-— May 1917 inclusive. 


Sent for $2.60, postage prepaid. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 














We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN 
FURNITURE and THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL (for two years) for 


$5.75 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Vir- 
ginia Robie, recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., in a new and 
sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages 
of text, 30 full page and 84 other illus- 
trations. In the words of the pub- 
lisher, the book furnishes “ a bird’s-eye 
view of the development of styles in 
furniture through ten centuries, and 
gives the backgrounds and settings an 
equal importance with the furniture 
itself.” 

“Tt was in Chicago many years ago that 
Miss Virginia Robie established herself 
as an authority on historic furniture and 
antiques. Both by the shop she kept here 
and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known 
throughout the country as an expert in 


the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.” 


—The Chicago Tribune. 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is 


3.00 
The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
(two years) is $5.00 
We offer the two in combination 
for $5.75 
This offer is good to either new or renewing 
subscribers 


Address: Circulation Dept. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 





























Your Garden Is Worth a Stamp 


In these days of soaring prices a back-yard garden is no 
longer aluxury. If you have an ambition to succeed with 
one, write us about any question that puzzles you. 

This service is as free as the sunshine and mee prove almost as 
valuable in making your seeds grow. Addres 

READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Three Park Street, Boston 
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OLD MILLS AS HOMES 
(Continued from page 83) 

Upstream are more dams, more mills, 
more oncewhile millers’ houses and 
more rocky-bottomed fords crossing to 
quaintly-set old houses by the waterside. 
There are hillside houses looking down 
on the river, where famous sculptors are 
now busy in studios adapted from heavy- 
timbered old barns; and in one of them 
a club meets on a certain morning each 
week through the summer to criticize the 
members’ work, and where exhibitions 
of paintings and sculpture are held in 
the autumn. The old mills of this one 
stream show how opportunity may be 
seized by calling into play enthusiasm and 
good taste, with results that are an unfail- 
ing delight both to the occupants and to 
those who pass by these tree-sheltered, 
flower-set, old waterside buildings. 

An artist, who has acquired another 
old mill-site, has had the old millpond, 
with its shadowy depths, carefully re- 
tained and used in such a way as to give 
a landscape to a new house that he has 
built. Still farther upstream is another 
old mill—a small one as mills go in this 
part of the world—which has had its 
lower story made into a stone-paved 
arcade by the removal of the siding and 
the keeping of the great old wooden 
uprights and the heavy beamed ceiling, 
and has thus acquired a large open-air 
room by the waterside where chairs and 
cushions and table and magazines are 
safe from the rain and all is shaded from 
the sun by the upper story of the old 
mill; even the upper story has been found 
of use for it is finished for extra bedrooms 
to accommodate the overflowing hos- 
pitality of the owners. 

So many mills in one valley? Yes, 
and within a very few miles of each other 
on one stream, for this was a stream of 
many opportunities for water-power. 
There are still one or two more mills, 
well-placed and still unused; and in other 
valleys there are other mills, some 
mouldering away, some as strong as when 
they were built, all picturesquely and 
advantageously offering waterside living 
by romantic and weneen streams. 

JACOBEAN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 8o) 
Portsmouth and Nell Gwynn, those lovely 
ladies who lightened his cares, his purse 
and his furniture. Listen to what 
Evelyn writes of the Duchess’s rooms: 
“But that which engaged my curiosity, 
was the rich and splendid furniture of this 
woman’s apartment, now twice or thrice 
pulled down and re-built to satisfy her 
prodigal and expensive pleasures, whilst 


her Majesty’s does not exceed some gen- 
‘Continued on page 126) 
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HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERS 

(Continued from page 123) 
seeds are Delphiniums, aquilegias, cam- 
panulas, centaureas, shasta daisies, pop- 
pies, thalictrums, lupines, hibiscus, pen- 
stemons, eryngiums, asters and kniphonas. 
Any of these will start readily in cold 
frames in light soil in April and May or 
August, or if strong plants are wanted in 
fall, sowing can be done in flats or pans 
or a greenhouse in January or February. 
Some perennials of slower germination 
are anemones, aconitums, dictamnus, 
trollius, some eupatoriums, some primulas 
and liliums which latter are bulbous but 
are popular subjects in the hardy flower 
border. The varieties of slow germina- 
tion are better sown in fall, when the 
seed is ripe and fresh; it will do no harm to 
allow the soil to freeze over winter, but 
the flats or seed beds should be mulched 
with dry leaves, tight sashes being placed 
over these.” 


SAVE YOUR BOTTLES 

HE home canning specialists of the 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture urge every housekeeper to save 
bottles—especially wide-necked ones— 
for putting up fruits, preserves, jellies, 
jams, and fruit juices. 

The fruit products named, if sealed 
with corks and paraffin, can be kept 
perfectly in these makeshift containers. 
Jellies, jams, and preserves can be kept 
even in ordinary drinking glasses, by the 
use of paper and paraffin. Fruit juices 
should be packed in ordinary small- 
necked bottles. 

Vegetables, soups, and meats, on the 
other hand, to keep must be sealed by the 
usual fruit-jar or tin-can packing methods. 
Reserve regular containers for foods that 
can not be packed in bottles. 

The specialists are also urging all mem- 
bers of canning clubs and others not only 
to can products, but to dry and evaporate 
all such products as apples, pumpkin, and 
squash. They advise strongly that if 
containers are scarce locally, those in 
stock should be used to preserve perish- 
able products which have the highest 
nutritive value. Nothing should be 
packed in jars or cans which can be con- 
served effectively in other ways. 

Candy containers or other glass jars 
with screw tops or glass stoppers, and in 
fact any receptacle of glass, crockery, or 
porcelain, can be sealed with cork or 
paper and paraffin. 

Large tin canisters or tin cans with 
removable covers, provided the body of 
the container is air and water tight, will be 
found useful in canning certain fruit 
products. Such containers can be steril- 
ized and their covers hermetically sealed 
in place with solder or wax. 
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The MATE 


Within your reach? YES! 


|| The very same stone that has been used for many years in the finest build- | 

| ings, both public and private, in every State in the Union—a natural stone | 

| so remarkable that if you are about to build or interested in building, you = 
should certainly know all about it._ The U. S. Government is one of the 
biggest users of this “Aristocrat of Building Materials.” Yet it is even | 
more reasonable in price than artificial materials. | 


| 
| You are familiar with buildings built of Indiana Limestone, but probably 
| 





| 
| 
do not know it by name. Most likely it has never occurred to you that 
this beautiful material is quarried in such quantities that the price is 
| within your easy reach. 

| | You do know that nothing in the world gives the impression of dignity, 
||  costliness, refinement and beauty like natural stone, the genuine handi- 
| work of nature, and we want you to know about Indiana Limestone, “The 
Aristocrat of Building Materials,” to hold a piece in your hand, and tode- 
| ¢ide for yourself about the new building. (See FREE OFFER below.) 

| 


| pT} YES—Whether 
Apartment? 


for the wholeor for 
SSA trimming Indiana 
wr gia Limestone denotes 








YES—Indiana 
Limestone is a 
badge of dis- 
tinguished taste as 













shown by hundreds Sas mnt the ‘‘class” that 
| of the finest houses, ’ ee pays cash on your 
great and small. ee, a rent roll, 








| FOR ANY BUILDING YOU EXPECT TO LIVE IN, TO LOOK UP TO, 
OR LOVE—INDIANA LIMESTONE—NOTHING SURPASSES IT. 


YES—Nothing YES— You may 


better expresses the § pattern by the 
high function of the = Grand Central Ter- 


church edifice than “| minal (N. Y.) and 
Indiana Limestone ‘<8 hundreds of fine 


the product of Na- % buildings from sky- | 
ture’s wonder- ‘aw Scrapers to smart 
t processes. RAN little stores. 


| YOUR BOY WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE WONDERFUL FOSSIL SHELL 


FORMATION OF INDIANA LIMESTONE AS TOLD IN OUR BOOK. 
| 

| FRE eral finishes, with a handsomely illustrated interesting book. 
Send for them today. 


| B INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASS'N,29* BEDFORD, IND. 



































Handsome paperweight of Indiana Limestone showing sev- 

























HE modern tendencies in garden building, 
their enormous expansion in recent years, 
their relation to architecture, prove that 

the essence of garden craft is to give the maxi- 

mum of pleasurethrough the medium of beauty. 


Our Catalogue will give you many suggestions 
for making your gardens livable and attractive. 


THE FISCHER-JIROUCH CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 









4823 Superior Avenue - ~ 
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Owner's dining-room in 2-flat building of Wm. J. Strom, 
7616 Rogers Ave., Chicago. 


Trimmed with birch 
“Our House” 


HE most interesting, discussion 

which can come up in the family 

circle is about “our house.’’ Each 
member of that household can visualize 
“our house” as it will look when ready 
to occupy. 

To father and mother the interior 
trim—the “woodwork’”’ is all important. 
They realize that this is the part of “our 
house” that they must live with—and 
it must be harmonious, and in good taste. 

“Beautiful birch” (veneer or solid) 
has solved the question of interior trim 
for thousands —to their lasting satis- 
faction. 

Its lovely “satiny” sheen, due to close 
srain, permits of the widest latitude in 
shades of finish, including white enamel 
(it seems as though birch were made 
to order for the exacting demands of 
the enamel finishes.) 

“Beautiful birch” has all the virtues 

expected of a hardwood. Very hard, 
practically mar-proof and economical 
in price—and because of these it has 
earned its honored place amon}, Amer- 
ica’s popular hardwoods—used every- 
where. 
FREE — May we send you some little birch 
panels showing different finishes, and hand- 
some birch book? You should know birch 
before you build. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK and HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


211 F. R.A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 














A New Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 


“ Deals in a omen rsp g A whimsical fashion with 

the pvblic’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 

the club, and on the train and trolley car.”’ 
—Boston Globe. 


75 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 
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JACOBEAN FURNITURE © 
(Continued from page 124) 

tlemen’s ladies in furniture and accom- 
modation. Here | saw the new fabric of 
French tapestry, for design, tenderness of 
work, and incomparable imitation of the 
best paintings, beyond anything else | had 
ever beheld. Some pieces had Versailles, 
St. Germains, and other palaces of the 
French King, with huntings, figures, and 
landscapes, exotic fowls, and all to the 
life rarely done. Then for Japan cabin- 
ets, skreens, pendule clocks, great vases 
of wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney- 
furniture, sconces, branches, brasseras,&,all 
of massy silver and out of number, besides 
some of her Majesty’s best paintings.” 

Then, too, Grinling Gibbons, discov- 
ered by Evelyn, was carving his master- 
pieces that endure even to this day; and 
the Duke of Buckingham had re-estab- 
lished the glass industries in England. 
Altogether it was a reign at least abound- 
ing in creative talent. 

James the Second, as dissipated as his 
brother Charles, but with less taste, that 
fatuous monarch who proclaimed himself 
above the law, did not rule long enough 
to make a visible impression onart. In 
his reign, however, an important influence 
reached the country. The Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, a political folly of 
Louis Fourteenth’s, sent hundreds of 
Huguenot: weavers, seeking religious lib- 
erty, to England to contribute their 
energy and talents to the development of 
textile industries. Those settee coverings 
of “petit point” may, perchance, be a 
result of this influence. 

Everything, you see, has its economic 
or historic reason, furniture as well as 
anything else. And if, in collecting, you 
will form the mental habit of setting 
your treasures against their proper back- 
ground, history, so often dull and flat, 
will begin to assume the enchanting pro- 
portions of life itself. 


REPRODUCTIONS AND FAKES OF 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
(Continued from page 91) 
candlestick. The silver is practically 
gone, leaving an article of copper and the 
soft leady substance with which the thin 
silver mounts were .filled. This filling 
still preserves the original form of the 
silver stamping and the stick might be 
fairly presentable with a new plating of 
silver, if it could be done. Therein lies 
the difficulty, for only the thinnest coat- 
ing of silver can be made to adhere to the 
leaden filling and moreover when placed 
in the electric bath its surface becomes 
covered with tiny holes. Therefore, in 
the case where a piece of this description 
(Continued on page 128) 
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USE MORE LIME 


S it too late materially to increase our 

national food supply? 

Not if our farmers in the eastern half of 
the country will promptly resort to the use 
of the cheapest and quickest known 
agency for speeding up national produc- 
tion of food-stuffs—namely, lime. 

Prices of most commercial fertilizers at 
present are high. Potash is almost unob- 
tainable. Only by most scrupulous con- 
servation of stable manure, and an in- 
creased use of legumes as green manure, 
and of ground rock phosphate, can the 
commercial fertilizer shortage be met, 
even temporarily. There remains one 
thing, however, that may be done to 
increase yields, which costs no more now 
than it did before. It may safely be 
said, | believe, that if all sources of arti- 
ficial chemical fertilizers failed, our total 
farm output in many sections could not 
only be maintained, but even increased 
for a considerable time simply by the 
application of lime to acreages that now 
are low in yield or lying fallow because 
they are too sour to grow profitable crops. 

There is perhaps no considerable section 
of the United States without some local 
supply of limestone, marl, or oyster shells. 
Ground limestone for direct application 
to the soil costs, delivered on the nearest 
siding, from $1 per ton up, depending on 
the length of the haul. If crushed lime- 
stone is not available, burned lime, either 
ground or hydrated for agricultural use, 
or the ordinary lump lime carried by all 
dealers in building materials, may be used 
in emergency, though lime in this form 
is frequently more expensive. On the 
other hand, if burned or hydrated lime is 
used the applications should be less than 
one-half those of ground limestone. 

Thus, there is available for almost every 
farmer, at normal cost in spite of war 
conditions, a material which, for the time 
being, may avail to increase our agricul- 
tural output enormously. The _ initial 
returns from the application of lime to 
sour land are sometimes remarkable. 
An investment in limestone often pays a 
dividend of 100 per cent or more the 
first year, if care is taken at the same 
time to maintain the organic content of 
the soil. 

It is the duty of American farmers, in 
this national crisis, to make the most of 
this, our cheapest and most easily avail- 
able agency for speeding up production. 
War or no war, a carload of crushed 
limestone where needed is always money 
in the farmer’s pocket at the end of the 
crop year. And a carload of limestone, 
judiciously used by each farmer whose 
land is too acid, will augment our supply 
of breadstuffs by a surprising number of 
millions of bushels. 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness 
solved with our 







A HOUSE THAT WON A PRIZE 





Out of a large number of plans submitted to the Portland, Oregon, D ti M t l G ill 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, this design for a ecorative eta THIes 
$3,000 dwelling was adjudged the best. } Why consider for a moment having 

The object of the competition, which was held under the auspices the machinery of your heating sys- 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, was to see if the problem of con- tem in the form of radiators, always 
venient and pleasant living could be solved in a home of moderate in insistent prominence? 
price, and to provide plans for a structure artistic as well as practical. Let us suggest ways of obscuring them, with 

P ° . . . ° decorative metal grilles. 
In making their award, the jury of architects went carefully into Ww re We will advise how the grilles 
. : ; f= ‘ ; P ’ ays that easily convert the objectionable should be used ‘to secure greatest 
such important details as heating, plumbing, lighting, kitchen con- into the desirable. Ways that turn the ugly heating economy. This is an ad- 
into the harmonious. mirable treatment. 


veniences, the arrangement of rooms, doors and windows, and many 
other matters that make a house livable. 

For instance, one can go from kitchen to dining room, front door 
and back door without passing through one room to get to another. -~ TUTTLE yt BAI LEY MFG C 0 > 

The bedrooms all have cross drafts, and there is plenty of wall 
space against which to place furniture. The lines are pleasing, the 
proportions of the first order, and the structure, as a whole, reveals 
the most painstaking study of the small house problem. 

The competition called for a six-room house to cost about $3,000, 
including excavation, grading, steps, walks within ten feet of the 
walls, and the complete building and finish of the structure, with 
plumbing, heating and lighting, exclusive of lighting fixtures and oe 
papering. £ 

Since the house was first figured, however, there have been sharp be : cee 
advances in the cost of building material and labor. To meet this 
increase, the original plans have been carefully revised, with the 
result that very considerable economies have been effected in the 
cost of the structure without materially affecting either its beauty 
or its convenience. The house stands today exactly as originally 
planned, the only changes being in materials and interior details. 

The prospective home builder needs only to compare this house 
with the average small house to appreciate the difference in con- 
venience, arrangement and simple dignity. 

Those who wish to secure, at a moderate price, a set of com- 
plete working plans will receive full particulars by filling out the 
attached coupon. 


Send for Catalog 66-A 























52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YORK 
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a” || GRANESDEN HOTEL Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


At the Gateway of the White Mountains. The “Ideal 














IT KSUCATION:. pr : ae 
ee Tour” Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle 
‘ART PRON 3S LAN horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, fishing for 





salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New 
England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motor- 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK STREET, Boston, Mass. H. B. 7-17 


Gentlemen: Please send, without charge, full particulars about The House $ > Arr atee nation ~ $ ms ? _ 
Beautiful prize design for a $3,000 house. ; ing, etc. Acc ommodates 300 guests. F urnished cottages 
- to rent. Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, 

Ns ca cn necosscosenescovenssepeses ees AL . . ~ - 
’ Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter Season: 


HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida 


WN nn ot ictecaie i 
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; gather, you 3 
will find Vitralite, ef 
SS! Long-Life White Examd, I 
on the woodwork. x 
Comparison displays the mas- ls 
| tery of Vitralite in chaste, white ‘es 
beauty. But time alone can we 
|| show its greatest virtue — firm, ‘ 
|| dogged endurance. ba 
Designed as the finest type of vi 
finish for the best zaterior work, ‘yt 
Vitralite when put to test wears 5 
longer than ordinary paint on “a 
exterior work. iy 
Whether you do “‘the little job /, : 
= around the place’’ yourself, or is 
| have a painter do your whole, af 
house, be sure it’s Vitralite. i 
. . . a 
Vitralite may now be had in a aw 
number of authoritative tints. " 
* FLOOR : 
Ned | 
VARNISH : 
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Hr H 
T has been said of ‘61"° a 
MH Floor Varnish that it ‘shows Ps : 
| ahead || only the reflection,’? which aE 
Lisi not only emphasizes its beauty HS: 
| BBO but also implies its durability. Ka 
|) | It is heel-proof and mar-proof. Ie 
| is Hl Also, like any good floor var- Ale 
ik nish ‘“61’’ is water-proof, but its iy 
| is) extreme resistance to wear distin- 4d 
Je] | guishes it from the ordinary kind. 3) 
RAY || A floor finished with ‘61°’ My 
Fa requires no care, other than an |i 
| Boa! |! occasional cleaning with soap het: 
| and water. is 
Wee H Send for Descriptive Booklets and sample by 
| BPR) panels finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ < 
lai] i Floor Varnish. ®: 
1° I The quality of P@L Varnish Products has bi 
| 1 always been their strongest guarantee. Our ba 
| Aad i established policy is full satisfaction or money hs 
be || refunded. iy 
| a | Pratt & Lambert-Inc. ae 
4 Varnish Makers 68 Years ~ RY 
hey 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Wy 
foal In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgebure. Ontario. Ma 
: KH 
| P&L Varnish Products are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
3) and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. A 
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Of course, you should have a garden; for in these days of war, food scarcity and the high cost of living, even 
a few feet of ground in a back yard is precious. The small vegetable garden is now a necessity. It will save you 
money. You need it and the country needs it. 

But don’t make mistakes. Don’t plant the wrong kind of vegetables in the wrong kind of soil. Don’t buy seeds for 
wet soil that require dry soil. Don’t plant some seeds too deep and others too shallow. Don’t use the wrong kind of 
fertilizer. Learn how to deal with insects. Don’t bury your little garden investment, but plant it so that it will grow. 
If you are in doubt about any problem relating to your garden; if you desire advice on the treatment of soil, on plant- 
ing, on the prevention of pests, or on any other phase of this vital matter of growing vegetables, write to the Readers’ 
Service Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Our experts will gladly answer questions of subscribers without charge. 


THREE 


ABOUT THAT GARDEN OF YOURS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


PARK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND FAKES OF 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
(Continued from page 126) 
has become worn “down to the lead,”’ it 
is a waste of time and money to replate it, 
for the result cannot be satisfactory either 

as to wear or appearance. 

On the other hand, pieces that were 
made, as all the earlier ones were made, 
entirely of rolled plate, become simply 
copper articles when the silver becomes 
worn or dissolved off. Such a piece is 
then in the condition of a reproduction in 
copper ready to be plated, but it is sure 
to be correct in design and generally more 
skillfully made. A piece of this character 
may be heavily electro-plated, and is not 
a thing to be despised. Of course, it will 
lack the surface condition which is so 
attractive in old silver and plated-ware 
but in this respect it will improve with 
time, and the beauty of form and work- 
manship will be preserved in a well-made 
and fairly durable article. In fact, many 
fine old pieces were replated so long ago 
that, with constant use, they have ac- 
quired a surface very like the original. 

For the benefit of any one who may wish 
to examine critically one or more pieces, 
and does not know how to begin, I repeat 
a few important statements. 

(1) Old Sheffield plate was usually, but 
not always, on copper. 

(2) It was made from a flat sheet of 
metal already plated on one or both sides. 
It is generally possible to see whether the 
article was made in one piece or in several 
parts, whether each part was hand-raised 
or die struck; also how and where the 
parts were joined. If there is no evidence 
of how the piece was constructed, it is safe 
to conclude that theplating was done after 
it was put together, and that the article 
is either a modern copy or an old one that 
has been replated. The dove-tailed 
seams on the sides of the four goblets 
may be seen even in the illustration. 

(3) On pieces of good quality, the silver 


was of very perceptible thickness and will 7 


still be so in unexposed parts if not all over. 
(4) Some pieces are marked with the 
name or device of the maker. 
(5) The color is the same as that of 
solid silver goods or coin metal (contain- 


ing alloy) and not white like the virgin. 


silver deposit on modern plated goods. 

(6) File-marks should be wanting on 
genuine pieces. 

(7) The designs were those of the silver- 
ware of the period. 

Let any one who wishes to add to his 
possessions good specimens of Sheffield 
plate first use every means at his com- 
mand—literature, museum collections, 
and his own genuine pieces—to study the 
subject till he knows what to look for and 
how to recognize it when he finds it. 
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